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Ride  'em  cowboy! 

This  rider  on  his  buckin'  bronc  hangs  on  tight  at  the  Pleasant  Grove  Rodeo  on  Saturday  night.  Many  pro 
riders  are  in  Utah  now  to  participate  in  various  rodeos  that  will  be  taking  place  in  the  state  during  the 
next  few  weeks. 


Cause  of  Air-1  ndia  crash 
still  remains  undecided 


CORK,  Ireland  (AP) —  Recovered 
wreckage  shows  that  an  Air-India 
jumbo  jet  with  329  people  aboard 
“broke  up  in  the  air”  over  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  if  it 
was  blown  up  in  an  explosion,  an  Indi¬ 
an  expert  said  Tuesday. 

The  search  for  victims  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  crash  was  scaled  down,  with  198 
of  those  aboard  still  unaccounted  for. 
In  other  developments: , 

—  Air-India  suspended  its  service 
to  Canada,  where  Flight  182  origin¬ 
ated,  demanding  tighter  airport 
security  there. 

‘Don’t  take  revenge’ 

—  Indian  newspapers  urged  the 
public  not  to  take  revenge  against  the 
Sikh  community  because  of  specula¬ 
tion  that  militant  members  of  the  sect 
lanted  a  bomb  on  the  Boeing  747. 
ikfi  leaders  in  India  and  London 


have  denied  involvement. 

—  U.S.  air  safety  experts  said  in 
Cork  that  they  saw  virtually  no 
chance  of  recovering  the  plane’s 
“black  box”  in-flight  recorders,  which 
could  help  determine  what  brought 
the  plane  down  but  are  believed  to  be 
a  mile  under  water. 

V.K.  Bhasin,  deputy  manager  of 
Air-India’s  sister  company,  Indian 
Airlines,  told  reporters  in  this  south¬ 
east  Ireland  port,  center  of  rescue  op¬ 
erations;  “What  looks  quite  obvious  is 
that  the  aircraft  broke  up  in  the  air. 

Some  pieces  intact 
“Some  of  the  pieces,  like  chairs  and 
cushions,  are  intact,  so  they  had  to  fall 
from  high  up  in  the  sky.  If  the  whole 
aircraft  had  impacted  (against)  the 
water  there  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  twists  and  turns  in  the  chairs 
and  some  of  the  other  equipment.” 


Bhasin  is  in  a  seven-man  Indian  de¬ 
legation  that  came  here  to  make  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiries  for  a  judicial  inves¬ 
tigation  ordered  by  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

The  Irish  government  asked  people 
in  France,  Spain,  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  watch  for  bodies  and  debris 
washing  ashore  in  coming  weeks. 

Appeal  announced 
Joe  Jennings,  head  of  the  Irish  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  Service, 
announced  the  appeal.  He  said  131 
bodies  were  recovered  in  a  two-day 
air  and  sea  search. 

The  rest  are  thought  to  have  sunk, 
been  trapped  in  submerged  wreckage 
or  washed  away  by  currents.  The  Ir¬ 
ish  Marine  Rescue  Coordinating  Cen¬ 
ter  said  earlier  that  133  bodies  were 
found,  but  amended  its  figure  to  131. 
No  bodies  have  been  identified. 


President  Reagan 
threatens  isolation 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon  (AP)  —  Syria,  the  main  power 
broker  in  Lebanon,  stepped  into  the  hijack  hostage  impas¬ 
se  Tuesday  and  Israel  offered  full  cooperation  to  the  Un¬ 
ited  States.  President  Reagan  threatened  action  to  isolate 
Beirut. 

A  spokesman  for  the  International  Red  Cross  said  its 
representatives  were  visiting  the  40  American  hostages, 
who  were  spending  their  12th  day  in  captivity  Tuesday. 
Three  crewmen  are  on  the  TWA  jetliner  at  Beirut  airport 
and  37  passengers  are  held  in  and  around  Beirut. 

Shiite  Moslem  gunmen  hijacked  the  Boeing  727  on  an 
Athens-Rome  flight  June  14,  demanding  the  release  of 
more  than  700  Lebanese  prisoners  held  in  Israel. 

“The  hostages  are  being  visited .  .  .  by  an  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  team  right  now  in  Beirut,” 
Jean-Jacques  Surbeck  of  the  Red  Cross  office  in  New  York 
said  Tuesdayafternoon. 

“Our  headquarters  in  Geneva  are  waiting  a  report  from 
this  visiting  team,  which  is  made  up  of  our  delegates  in 
Beirut. ...  We  probably  will  have  news  either  during  the 
night  or  tomorrow  morning.” 

Ghassan  Siblani,  security  chief  of  the  Shiite  militia 
Amal,  which  has  taken  responsibility  for  the  hostages, 
said:  “Syria  has  been  helping  us  resolve  our  (domestic) 
problems  and  President  Hafez  Assad  is  helping  out  in  this 
international  problem.” 


He  said  the  Syrian  intervention  followed  exchanges  of 
letters  between  Assad  and  Reagan. 

Beirut’s  leftist  daily  newspaper,  As-Safir,  quoted 
sources  it  did  not  identify  as  saying  Syria  had  agreed  to 
U.S.  requests  to  use  its  influence  with  the  Shiites  to  get 
the  Americans  freed.  Syria,  the  dominant  force  in  Leba¬ 
non,  supports  most  Moslem  militias. 

Siblani  also  indicated  that  Assad  supports  the  demand 
that  Israel  free  735  Lebanese  prisoners,  more  than  500  of 
them  Shiites.  The  Israelis  freed  31  of , the  prisoners 
Monday. 

He  said  Amal  supports  the,  hijackers’  demands  and 
Syria  “is  helping  Amal,  understands  our  position  and  is 
backing  us.” 

The  hijackers  are  believed  to  be  from  the  Shiite  fun¬ 
damentalist  group  Hezbollah.  The  hostages  are  reported 
to  be  held  by  both  Hezbollah  gunmen  and  members  of  the 
Amal  militia. 

In  Washington,  White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  Reagan  was  considering  steps  to  close 
Beirut’s  airport  and  cut  off  goods  and  services  to  the 
Lebanese  capital  as  a  means  of  pressuring  the  captors  and 
“those  who  support  the  terrorists.” 

He  did  not  say  how  this  would  be  done,  but  mentioned 
“international  cooperation”  as  an  option. 


Accountability  essential 
in  resolving  terrorism 


By  TOM  WALTON 

Senior  Reporter 

In  dealing  with  terrorism,  coun¬ 
tries  should  be  concerned  with  creat¬ 
ing  a  sense  of  accountability  among 
the  state  and  the  terrorists,  Nathan 
Yanai,  a  visiting  professor  from 
Israel,  said  in  an  interview. 

Yanai  is  chairman  of  the  Israeli 
Studies  and  Political  Philosophy  De¬ 
partment  at  Haifa  University  in 
Israel.  He  is  teaching  two  classes  at 
BYU  during  the  summer  term. 

In  light  of  the  recent  wave  of  vio¬ 
lent  acts  against  the  U.S.  —  head¬ 
lined  by  the  hijacking  of  TWA  Flight 
847  and  the  subsequent  holding  of  40 
American  passengers  as  hostage  in 
Beirut  —  new  attention  has  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  problem  of  combating 
world  terrorism.  .  .  ..  .. 

In  the  case  of  the  hostages  in 
Beirut;  the  terrorists  should  know 
“they  are  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
the  hostages,  and  should  anything 


happen,  they  should  be  held  account¬ 
able  and  receive  the  consequences,” 
Yanai  said. 

“The  fight  against  terrorism  and  hi¬ 
jacking  cannot  be  effective  if  it  lacks 
an  element  of  retaliation.  A  state  can¬ 
not  succeed  if  they  abide  by  the  sce¬ 
nario  prescribed  to  them  by  the  ter¬ 
rorists.  If  you  play  by  the  terrorists’ 
rules,  you  are  bound  to  be  victimized 
again  and  again,”  he  said. 

The  government  of  Israel  is  direct¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  Lebanon  hostage 
situation.  One  of  the  conditions  given 
for  the  hostages’  release  was  Israel 
setting  free  766  Lebanese  captives  — - 
500  of  which  are  believed  to  be  Shiite 
Moslems  - —  taken  during  the  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  southern  Lebanon. 

President  Reagan  has  said  he  will 
not  ask  the  Israeli  government  to  do 
so,,  but  Yanai  said  if  such  a  request 
was  .  made ,  the  Israeli  government 
would  comply. 

“Israel  has  made  it  clear  prior  (to 
the  hostage  situation)’ that  it  plans  to 


release  the  detainees  in  the  course  of 
its  pull-out  from  southern  Lebanon.  I 
have  no  doubt  Israel  would  respond 
favorably  to  a  request  from  the  U.  S.  if 
the  proper  conditions  are  set  for  a 
resolution  of  the  problem.” 

“The  real  question  is  whether  an 
understanding  can  be  reached 
already  for  the  release  of  all  the  hos¬ 
tages  in  return  for  a  guarantee  for  the 
release  of  the  Shiite  detainees  in 
Israel,”  he  said. 

Yanai  is  concerned  over  reports 
saying  the  hostages  have  been  broken 
into  smaller  groups  scattered 
throughout  Beirut.  Such  a  situation 
“creates  the  possibility  of  facing  two 
sets  of  negotiations,  two  sets  of  condi¬ 
tions  to  meet  for  the  release  of  all  the 
hostages.  In  my  opinion,  this  has  de¬ 
layed  resolution  of  the  affair.” 

He  did  hotknqwif  the  release  of  the 
Shiites  would  damage  Israeli  national 
security  in  the  future.  “It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Shiites  wish  to  maintain 
a  state  of  conflict  against  Israel.” 


Former  Provo  resident 
bound  over  for  trial 


By  TROY  STEINER 

City  Editor 

A  29-year-old  former  Provo  resident  charged  with  the 
death  of  Eva  Olesen,  the  aunt  of  Provo  Police  Chief  Swen 
Nielsen,  was  bound  over  for  arraignment  in  4th  District 
Court  after  his  preliminary  hearing  Tuesday. 

Douglas  Stewart  Carter,  formally  of  140  E.  300  South 
Apt.  31,  appeared  before  Provo’s  8th  Circuit  Court  Judge 
J.  Gordon  Knudsen  for  a  preliminary  hearing  Tuesday  for 
one  count  of  criminal  homicide.  “Probable  cause  was  found 
to  bind  Carter  over  for  arraignment,”  said  Marie  Earl,  8th 
Circuit  Court  clerk.  Carter  is  scheduled  to  be  arraigned  on 
July  26  at  1:30  p.m. 

Carter  was  originally  charged  with  one  Count  of  third- 
degree  aggravated  assault  along  with  the  one  count  of 
first-degree  criminal  homicide,  but  only  the  homicide 
charge  was  addressed  in  the  preliminary  hearing.  The 
assault  charge  will  be  continued  without  a  date  until  after 


arraignment,  Earl  said. 

Olesen,  737  E.  150  South,  was  found  slain  in  her  home 
the  night  of  Feb.  27.  She  was  shot  in  the  head  and  stabbed 
several  times,  while  her  hands  were  tied  behind  her  back. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  forced  entry,  police  said.  Her 
husband,  Orla  Olesen,  who  had  left  his  wife  alone  for 
approximately  IV2  hours  that  evening,  discovered  his 
wife’s  body  on  their  living  room  floor  when  he  returned. 

The  aggravated  assault  charge  stems  from  another  un¬ 
related  incident  that  occurred  on  April  6.  The  formal  com¬ 
plaint  charges  that  Carter  did  “knowingly  and  intentional¬ 
ly  assault”  a  woman  on  this  date  and  “intentionally  caused 
serious  bodily  injury”  to  the  woman. 

Police  arrested  Carter  June  11  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
after  receiving  a  tip  through  a  Nashville  Crime  Stoppers 
program.  According  to  Nielsen,  apparently  the  caller  had 
overheard  a  man  commenting  about  having  killed  an  aunt 
of  a  police  chief  somewhere  in  Utah. 

After  his  arrest,  Carter  was  extradited  to  Provo. 


Battlefield  excavations 
reveal  clues  about  fight 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  a  two-part  By  mapping  the  artifacts  exactly  as  they  lay, 
series  dealing  with  the  final  battle  of  Li.  Col.  experts  can  reproduce  conditions  and  positions 
George  A.  Custer  and  the  archeological  research  chronologically.  These  findings  can  then  be  com- 
being  conducted  on  the  battle.  pared  with  the  many  and  varying  Indian  accounts 

of  the  battle  to  piece  together  what  may  have 
By  BRENT  WILCOCK  occurred. 

Universe  Staff  Writer  By  the  end  of  the  1984  excavation,  over  700  bul- 

- > - - - - -  lets  and  casings  had  been  found  as  well  as  a  pistol 

The  year  1985  has  been  an  important  year  for  belonging  to  Custer’s  troopers, 
those  interested  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  in  south-  The  1985  dig  has  produced  many  significant 
east  Montana.  Archeological  excavations  con-  finds.  More  than  3,000  artifacts  including  several 
ducted  there  have  yielded  numerous  artifacts  and  coins,  a  watch,  a  halter,  portions  of  several 
new  evidence  about  the  battle.  skeletons  and  one  entire  skeleton  with  a  foot  still  in 

The  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  is  one  of  the  most  the  boot  have  been  found  this  year.  Park  Historian 
famous  military  conflicts  in  Western  history  be-  Neil  Mangum  said,  “The  most  important  find  is  not 
cause  of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  outcome  of  the  artifact  itself,  but  the  position  in  which  it  is 
a  battle  that  claimed  the  lives  of  half  a  regiment  of  found.  By  mapping  out  positions  and  identifying 
the  finest  cavalry  in  the  U.S.  Army.  No  one  sur-  patterns,  events  can  be  reconstructed.” 
vived  to  tell  the  story.  Another  project  of  the  archeological  dig  was  to 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  archeological  work  at  determine  whether  battlefield  markers  identifying 
the  battlefield  has  been  to  determine,  if  possible,  where  soldiers  fell  during  the  battle  were  accurate- 
what  happened  to  Custer  on  June  25,  1876.  Using  ly  placed  by  the  1890  reburial  crews  when  all  bodies 
modern  techniques  unavailable  after  the  battle  it-  were  placed  in  a  common  grave  on  Custer  Hill.  At 
self,  professionals  and  volunteers  have  scoured  the  the  time  of  the  original  burial,  wooden  markers 
battlefield  over  the  past  two  years  in  an  attempt  to  were  placed  where  men  lay  on  the  field.  The  origin- 
find  new  clues  about  the  battle.  al  wooden  markers  were  updated  in  1886,  and  were 

Funding  has  been  difficult  to  find,  but  what  is  replaced  with  the  present  stone  markers  in  1890. 
available  has  come  from  the  Custer  Battlefield  His-  Not  all  markers  have  been  excavated  because  of 
torical  and  Museum  Association  Inc,  The  a  lack  of  time  and  manpower;  only  10  percent  of  the 
tremendous  amount  Of  volunteer  help  has  made  the  markers  on  the  battlefield  have  been  excavated  to 
project  possible.  date,  and  many  have  yielded  evidence  of  partial 

The  battlefield,  within  the ,  boundaries  of  the  skeletons,  bone  fragments  and  portions  of  original 
National  Park  land,  was  divided  into  100-meter  wooden  markers.  In  one  case,  an  entire  skeleton 
grids  with  teams  of  two  people  criss-crossing  the  was  missed  by  the  reburial  details.  This  evidence 
grids  using  metal  detectors.  Each  time  a  find  was  indicates  accurate  placement  of  the  1890  markers 
detected,  a  flag  was  placed  at  the  spot.  A  second  which  are  still  on  the  battlefield  today, 
team  then  excavated  the  spot  followed  by  a  third  Several  areas  of  controversy  exist,  however.  In 
team  which  examined  the  find,  recorded  it  and  the  area  immediately  south  of  Custer  Hill,  40  mar- 
carefully  mapped  it's  position.  The  entire  Custer  kers  were  placed  in  the  formation  of  a  possible  army 
battlefield,  as  well  as  the  Reno-Benteen  battlefield,  skirmish  line.  These  markers  were  excavated,  but 
was  uncovered  in  this  manner.  evidence  of  only  six  bodies  were  found. 


Universe  photo  by  Brent  Wilcock 

Archeological  excavations  are  being  conducted  on  the  Custer  Battlefield  to  determine  evidence  about  the  battle  and  the 
people  who  are  buried  there.  Many  people  have  scoured  the  area  for  the  past  two  years  to  gain  information. 
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Responsible  people  live  freely 

Elder  Pin  nock  expresses  ways  to  become  more  independent 


By  MANDY  JEAN  WOODS 

Campus  Editor 

Responsibility  is  freedom  in  its  most  pure  form 
and  students  must  learn  to  take  responsibility  for 
everything  they  do,  said  Elder  Hugh  W.  Pin- 
nock,  a  member  of  the  LDS  First  Quorum  of 
Seventy,  at  Tuesday’s  Devotional  assembly. 

He  quoted  Aristotle,  who  said  the  least  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  truth  will  multiply  a  thousand  fold. 
“Little  errors  in  the  beginning  will  lead  to  serious 
consequences  in  the  end  .  .  .  .  For  college  stu¬ 
dents,  the  most  serious  thing  is  leaving  their  own 
decisions  for  others  to  make. 

“If  you  are  about  the  business  of  living,  there 
are  certain  areas  of  your  life  you  must  take  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for,”  he  said.  He  gave  some 
examples  of  decisions  that  will  lead  to  happy 
lives. 

“Are  you  willing  to  live  the  commandments  of  a 
loving  Father?”  He  explained  this  as  having  per¬ 
sonal  integrity,  having  sexually  pure  lives,  re¬ 
jecting  the  use  of  harmful  drugs,  being  able  to 
forgive,  “ask,  seek  and  knock.” 

Secondly,  he  questioned  how  students  spend 
their  time.  Elder  Pinnock  related  the  story  of  a 
woman  whose  goal  in  life  was  to  be  married  in  the 
temple,  but  spent  most  of  her  time  pursuing  her 


career  and  her  studies. 

He  exhorted  students  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  dating  and  social  skills.  “You  can’t  always 
rely  on  others  to  invite  you  out.” 

He  included  financial  responsibility  and  man¬ 
aging  a  personal  budget  system  as  another  im¬ 
portant  facet  of  being  responsible. 

“Take  responsibility  for  your  appearance,”  he 
said.  “How  you  look  and  present  yourself  is  not 
up  to  others,  it’s  up  to  you.”  He  added  that  taking 
responsibility  for  one’s  environment  is  another 
important  thing  often  overlooked.  “I  don’t  mean 
this  in  the  ecological  sense;  I  mean  your  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  interiors  of  your  cars.” 

The  benefits  of  making  and  keeping  such  deci¬ 
sions  are  many,  he  said.  “George  Bernard  Shaw 
once  said  that  liberty  means  responsibility  — 
that’s  why  most  men  dread  it.”  By  being  re¬ 
sponsible  we  function  in  an  environment  of  free¬ 
dom,  he  added. 

Another  benefit  of  responsibility  is  “we  be¬ 
come  more  powerful,  interesting  people.  Other 
people  see  you  have  direction  in  your  life  and 
they  look  to  you  for  advice.”  He  said  trust  is  a 
by-product  of  personal  responsibility. 

“Most  importantly,  do  not,  I  repeat,  do  not 
ever  allow  others  to  make  life’s  vital  decisions  for 
you,”  Elder  Pinnock  concluded. 


Universe  photo  by  Dave  Siddoway 

Elder  Hugh  W.  Pinnock  gave  the  first  Devotional  address  of  the 
summer  term  Tuesday,  urging  students  to  learn  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  own  actions.  He  said  responsibility  is  freedom  in 
its  purest  form. 


Synthetic  fuels  program  to  be  abolished 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  The  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  voted 
Tuesday  to  abolish  the  remains  of  what  once 
was  a  $20  billion  synthetic  fuels  program  to 
wean  the  nation  from  imported  foreign  oil. 

By  voice  vote,  the  42-member  committee 
approved  a  bill  that  would  abolish  the  Synth¬ 
etic  Fuels  Corp.  in  90  days  and  take  back 
most  of  the  $7.9  billion  it  s.till  has  for  sub¬ 
sidizing  projects  to  convert  coal  and  shale  to 
liquid  and  gas  fuels. 

Only  $500  million  of  that  money  would  be 
retained  by  the  Department  of  Energy  for  a 
much  smaller  synfuels  demonstration  prog¬ 
ram.  With  those  funds,  the  Energy  Depart¬ 
ment  could  share  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
capital  costs  of  a  synfuels  plant. 

The  bill  also  limits  government  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  the  synthetic  oil  or  natural  gas  that 
a  project  might  produce  to  125  percent  of  the 


market  price  for  those  conventional  fuels. 

A  primary  criticism  of  the  Synfuels  Corp. 
the  past  two  years  was  its  willingness  to 
award  price  subsidies  guaranteeing  develop¬ 
ers  two  to  three  times  the  current  market 
prices  for  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  legislation  will  provide  “a  sound  and 
reasonable  synthetic  fuels  program  while 
saving  taxpayers  more  than  $6  billion,”  said 
Rep.  Mike  Synar,  D-Okla. ,  a  vehement  Critic 
of  the  quasi-government  corporation. 

The  package  was  put  together  by  Synar; 
Energy  Committee  Chairman  John  Dingell, 
D-Mich.;  Rep.  James  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina,  the  committee’s  ranking  Republi¬ 
can,  and  Rep.  Philip  Sharp,  D-Ind.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  panel’s  fossil  fuels  subcommittee. 

Together,  they  beat  back  attempts  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  what  would  become  an 
Energy  Department  synfuels  program  to 


$750  million  or  $2.25  billion. 

“We  have  a  vast  supply  of  coal  and  vast  oil 
shale  resources  and  we  must  learn  to  use 
them  at  prices  that  will  be  competitive  in  the 
1990s,  not  today,”  Rep.  Timothy  Wirth,  D- 
Colo. ,  said  on  behalf  of  his  $2.25  billion  prop¬ 
osal. 

Until  last  year  when  Congress  cut  the 
Synfuels  Corp.’s  spending  authority  by  40 
percent,  Colorado  was  destined  to  become 
the  nation’s  leading  synthetic  fuels  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Congress  set  up  the  corporation  in  1980 
after  the  Iranian  revolution  caused  oil  prices 
to  double.  However,  in  the  past  two  years  oil 
prices  have  dropped  about  30  percent  and 
many  analysts  predict  that  will  go  even  low¬ 
er  before  they  begin  rising  again  in  two, 
three  or  four  years. 

With  approval  by  the  Energy  Committee, 


the  legislation  now  moves  to  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  which  shares  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  synfuels  program.  However, 
that  panel’s  economic  stabilization  subcom¬ 
mittee  does  not  plan  to  hold  hearing  on  it 
until  September  at  the  earliest. 

While  many  House  members  have  become 
growingly  disenchanted  with  the  synfuels 
program  in  the  face  of  falling  energy  prices, 
it  still  has  unwavering  support  from  key 
energy  leaders  in  the  Senate. 

“All  that  stuff  you  hear  in  the  House  about 
how  they’re  going  to  dismantle  the  SFC  — 
it’s  jufet  not  going  to  happen,”  Sen.  Bennett 
Johnston  of  Louisiana,  the  ranking  Demo¬ 
crat  on  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  told 
the  corporation’s  directors  last  month. 
“We’re  not  going  to  let  it  be  derailed.” 
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Problem  of  prescription  fraud 
on  the  increase  in  Utah  Valley 


By  BRACH  SCHLUETER 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


An  alarming  number  of  drug- 
dependent  people  are  playing  a 
dangerous  game  of  prescription  fraud 
right  here  in  our  own  “Happy  Val¬ 
ley,”  says  a  narcotics  investigator 
from  the  Orem  Police  Department. 

Sgt.  Pete  Hansen,  in  charge  of 
Orem’s  narcotics  and  juvenile  divi¬ 
sion,  said  as  many  as  eight  to  12 
arrests  are  made  each  month  in  Orem 
of  people  who  illegally  obtain  pre¬ 
scription  drugs  from  area  doctors, 
pharmacies  and  emergency  rooms. 

Prescription  hopping,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  a  shockingly  easy 
game  to  play,  said  Hansen.  “People 
simply  make  the  rounds  of  area  physi¬ 
cians  and  hospitals  with  the  same 
story  about  a  painful  ailment  they  say 
needs  immediate  medication.  Or,  the 
more  brazen  of  these  people  may  even 
call  a  pharmacy  and  order  the  medica¬ 
tion  using  the  name  of  a  doctor  or 
dentist. 

What  makes  the  situation  so  insi¬ 
dious,  Hansen  said,  is  that  the  diagno¬ 
sis  of  pain  is  such  a  subjective  call  for  a 
physician. 

Dr.  Jack  Bachelor,  an  emergency 
room  doctor  at  American  Fork  Hos¬ 
pital,  agrees  and  says  that  a  healer’s 
oath  to  “first  do  no  harm”  makes  it 
difficult  to  sometimes  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  abuser  of  the  system 


and  a  legitimate  patient  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  who  needs  treatment.  “After  all, 
who’s  to  say  someone  isn’t  in  pain, 
even  a  drug  abuser  can  hurt.” 

Bachelor  and  Hansen  said  tooth¬ 
aches,  sinus  pain  and  headaches  are 
the  complaints  most  often  used  to 
fraudulently  obtain  medication. 

Many  of  these  people  do  not  fit  the 
normal  image  one  has  of  a  drug  abus¬ 
er,  Bachelor  said.  “Most  don’t  appear 
seedy  or  unkempt.  They  could  even 
be  a  next-door  neighbor  and  often 
are.” 

Shar  C.  Burke,  a  therapist/counse¬ 
lor  at  the  Gathering  Place,  a  drug- 
help  center  in  Provo,  gives  some  in¬ 
sight  as  to  why  some  otherwise  hon¬ 
est  people  become  drug  dependent 
and  thus  cheat  on  prescriptions. 

Society  itself  is  largely  to  blame  for 
this  ever-increasing  problem,  Burke 
said.  “Many  people  use  drugs  as  a 
method  of  coping  with  life’s  problems. 
Our  society  teaches  us  "not  to  hurt,  be 
uncomfortable  or  even  smell  bad.” 

Instead  of  painting  such  an  unreal 
picture  of  life,  Burke  said  our  culture 
needs  to  take  more  of  a  responsibility 
to  teach  people  that  true  growth  only 
comes  through  accepting  and  living 
with  life’s  occasional  discomforts, 
even  pain.  “Life  sometimes  hurts, 
and  people  need  to  know  that  that’s 
part  of  the  process.” 

The  harmful  thing  about  taking 
drugs  of  any  kind  is  the  way  they  steal 


’  Newly  Remodeled  Clubhouse 
with  game  room,  lounge,  &  piano 

*  New  Laundry  Center 
'  Jacuzzi 

Free  Satellite  T.V. 

*  New  Heated  Pool 
4  acres  of  lawn 
Basketball  and  New 
Volleyball  Court 


Great  Rates 

Spring  &  Summer  $65-90 
Fall  &  Winter  $102-125 
4  &.  6  person  apts. 


a  person’s  ability  to  control  emotions. 
“It’s  a  powerless  feeling,  one  which 
keeps  a  person  from  controlling  the 
direction  of  their  own  life.  The  drug  is 
not  really  the  problem,  but  merely  an 
escape  from  something  else,”  Burke 
continued. 

It  is  this  something  else  that  Burke 
and  others  like  her  are'  trying!  to  help 
people  find  and  deal  with.  About  25 
percent  of  all  cases  handled  at  the 
Gathering  Place  are  the  result  of 
police/court  referral. 

Not  all  the  people  who  play  this 
prescription  game,  however,  are  in¬ 
nocent  victims  of  an  unintentional  de¬ 
pendency;  marty  play  it  for  money. 

Prescription  drugs  are  attractive  to 
dealers  because  of  their  assured  pur¬ 
ity.  By  comparison,  Hansen  said 
many  drugs  purchased  off  the  street 
—  cocaine  for  example  —may  be  only 
12  to  30  percent  pure.  “Why  should  a 
guy  who  needs  drugs  take  the  chance 
of  buying  poor  quality  off  the  street 
when  he  can  fake  a  prescription  and 
get  top  quality  at  a  local  pharmacy?” 

If  faking  a  prescription  or  visiting 
several  doctors  in  the  same  day  seems 


like  a  lot  of  trouble,  Hansen  said,  just 
look  at  it  from  the  drug  abuser’s  point 
of  view.  A  strong  pain  killer  obtained 
by  prescription  for  a  few  dollars  can, 
in  some  cases,  be  sold  on  the  street  for 
as  much  as  $6  to  $100  per  pill.  “Most  of 
these  people  keep  a  few  pills  for  their 
own  use  and  then  sell  the  rest  at  a 
high' profit.” 

Although  it  is  often  difficult  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  stop  these  people  from  illegal¬ 
ly  using  the  system,  there  are  some 
“red  flags”  that  go  up  in  a  physician’s 
mind  that  sometimes  signal  them  to 
the  problem. 

For  example,  the  patient  who  calls 
and  explains  how  his  kids  knocked  the 
pills  into  the  kitchen  drain  only  days 
after  the  prescription  was  written,  or 
the  late-night  caller  with  the  phantom 
pain  are  always  suspect,  Bachelor 
said.  “In  some  cases  it’s  just  a  matter 
of  a  story  not  ringing  true  or  sounding 
just  right.” 

Although  sad  and  unfair,  Bachelor 
said  it  makes  the  doctor  suspect  many 
innocent  people  who  are  truly  in  need 
of  help. 


\From  our  bench, 
to  our  showroom, 
toyourhands. 


m 

It’s  a  pretty  short  distribution  chain.  You’ll  like  it  this 
way  because  it  cuts  out  waste.  The  waste  is  money, 
and  at  other  stores  that  wasted  money  is  usually 
yours.  With  no  middle  men  we  save  ourselves  time 
and  money.  The  savings  help  us  to  make  better  qual¬ 
ity  rings  and  sell  them  to  you  for  less.  We  say  we  have 
a  handcrafted  difference  and  we  really  mean  it.  It’s  a 
difference  in  the  price.  Come  see  us  at  Goldsmith’s 
and  let  us  show  you  the  handcrafted  difference. 
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Bach/Handel  Festival 

A  4-day  Tri-Centennial  Celebration! 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Conductor  and  Violin  Soloist 

Symphony  Hall 

This.  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  8  p.m. 

Snowbird 

This  Sunday  2  pm. 

4  concerts— $24  •  3  Symphony  Hall  concerts— $19 
Single  Ticket  $8 

Bach/Handel  &  KUER  25th  Anniversary  Birthday  Party 
following  Saturday  night’s  performance! 


Independence  Day  Celebration 

July  4  •  Rice  Stadium,  8:30  p.m  -Free! 

July  5  &  6  •  All  Beethoven 

July  6  •  Sundance  Resort  •  Summer  Classical 
July  9  •  Murray  Amphitheater  •  Summer  Pops 


Utah  Arts  Festival-Triad  Center 

Today  •  7:45  pm.  •  Free! 
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Student  Rush  Tickets  $6  available 
immediately  prior  to  Symphony  Hall  performances. 
Snowbird  Student  Tickets  $8 

Additional  summer  concerts  at  Sun  Valley,  Bear  Lake  West  and  other  locations. 
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All-year  schools  face  critics 

Parents  don't  like  the  absence  of  summer  vacations 


By  EARL  GOODWIN 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


Since  the  dramatic  implementation  of  year-round 
education  in  Provo  one  year  ago,  educators,  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  program’s  successes,  find  their 
greatest  critic  is  a  society  deeply  rooted  in  the 
traditional  summer  vacation. 

Originally,  the  change  to  year-round  education 
stemmed  from  an  effort  to  find  a  way  to  make  the 
teaching  profession  in  Provo  more  appealing  to  the 
teachers,  according  to  John  Bone,  principal  of  the 
Westridge  Elementary  School  in  Provo. 

It  gives  the  teachers  the  opportunity  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  year  round.  “What  it  boils  down  to,”  said 
Bone,  “is  that  education  is  primarily  a  function  of 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff,  no  matter  what 
else  is  done.”  Teachers  that  tend  to  leave  the  school 
system  because  of  salary  are  often  the  better 
teachers. 

“By  meeting  the  teachers’  financial  needs  more 
adequately,  they  need  not  feel  the  pressure  and 
discouragement  of  having  to  obtain  a  second  job  or 
leave  the  profession  they  enjoy,”  Bone  said.  Those 
teachers  working  with  the  new  system  have  re¬ 
ported  that  they  feel  more  professional.  “By  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  year-round  calendar  we  can  put  more  con¬ 
tinuity  into  instruction,”  he  added. 

The  program  divides  the  student  population  into 
four  groups  or  tracks.  Students  from  each  track 
attend  school  45  days,  followed  by  a  15-day  vaca¬ 
tion.  This  amounts  to  always  having  three  tracks  in 
attendance  at  the  school  and  one  track  on  vacation. 

One  proposed  benefit  is  the  increase  in  the  time 


the  students  are  “on  task.”  According  to  Bone,  it  is 
estimated  the  students  lose  at  least  four  weeks  of 
instructional  time  because  of  the  transitional 
periods  involved  with  the  traditional  nine  month 
program. 

This  lost  instruction  time  starts  with  the  period 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  when  teachers 
are  assessing  students,  in  order  to  place  them 
appropriately  into  the  instuctional  program.  This  is 
normally  followed  by  a  period  of  review  needed  to 
reteach  concepts  lost  over  the  three  month  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Similarly,  the  period  before  summer  vacation  is 
traditionally  a  difficult  time  to  keep  students  on 
task  because  of  the  excitement  and  anticipation  of 
summer  holiday,  explained  Bone. 

Westridge  Elementary  teachers  estimate  it  only 
takes  the  students  approximately  half  an  hour  to 
resume  educational  activities  after  the  15-day  vaca¬ 
tion.  Over  a  period  of  a  year,  this  adds  up  to  about 
one  week,  according  to  Bone. 

Another  area  of  benefit  the  Provo  School  Board 
is  particularly  excited  about  is  the  potential  cost 
savings.  A  preliminary  presentation  on  Provo’s 
year-round  school  program  estimates  the  potential 
savings  for  Westridge  alone  are  $37,000,  according 
to  Adrian  Vanmondfrans,  associate  dean  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  BYU.  Vanmondfrans,  representing  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Research  Firm  of  Logan,  said  cost 
savings  of  up  to  $150,000  are  possible  depending  on 
what  criteria  are  finally  decided  on  as  applicable  to 
this  number. 

“Once  the  cost  savings  are  determined,  the  staff 
and  patrons  of  the  school  system  can  then  decide 


how  best  to  utilize  the  monies,”  Bone  said.  For 
example,  it  can  be  d^ignated  to  reduce  classroom 
size,  hire  teaching J®des,  or  teaching  specialists 
such  as  in  music  arfl^anguages. 

“The  disadvantages  we  are  encountering  mainly 
have  to  do  with  family  lifestyle,”  Bone  said.  The 
nine-month  program,  which  is  a  vestige  of  a  time 
when  children  needed  to  be  free  to  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer  months,  has  been  around  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,”  Bone  said.  The 
children  adjust  very  easily  to  the  new  change.  It’s 
the  parents  that  are  having  the  most  trouble  ad¬ 
justing. 

Provo  educators  realize  how  concerned  parents 
are  over  the  creation  of  year-round  schools.  There 
is  a  lot  of  controversy  and  pain  involved  in  any 
major  change,  he  said. 

It  takes  four  or  five  years  to  get  used  to  such  a 
change,  and  to  know  if  the  program  is  a  success. 
“The  big  question  mark  is  whether  the  public  is 
patient  enough  to  give  us  that  much  time,”  Bone 
said.  “We  are  employees  of  the  public,  so  we  might 
have  to  return  to  the  nine-month  system  before  we 
really  know  if  it  is  a  success.  Only  time  will  tell  what 
happens.” 

Utah  spends  less  per  child  on  education  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union.  However,  Utah  has  one  of 
the  higher  tax  load  per  family  in  the  country.  “What 
this  means  is  that  we  just  have  bigger  families.” 

Westridge  is  still  at  the  point  of  discovering  the 
problems  as  they  go,  but  Bone  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  advantages  will  eventually  outweigh 
the  disadvantages. 


Utah  Supreme  Court 
eliminates  franchise  tax 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  The  Utah  Supreme  The  ordinance  would  have  granted  a  50-year 
Court  Tuesday  struck  down  Salt  Lake  County’s  6  franchise  for  using  public  rights  of  way  for  utilities 
percent  utility  franchise  tax,  ruling  that  county  in  unincorporated  parts  of  Salt  Lake  County  and 
officials  had  no  express  or  implied  authority  to  im-  imposed  the  6  percent  tax  on  that  use. 
pose  it.  Lawsuits  were  filed  by  Mountain  Bell,  Mountain 

The  decision  permanently  enjoins  the  county  FuelSupplyCo.,KennecottCorp.,theUtahTax- 
from  enforcing  the  tax,  which  was  to  be  collected  by  payers  Association,  the  Utah  State  Coalition  of 
utility  companies  in  unincorporated  areas  begin-  Senior  Citizens  and  a  number  of  county  residents, 
ning  July  1.  The  plaintiffs  had  obtained  a  summary  judgment 

“A  right  to  license  a  business  or  occupation  does  in  3rd  District  Court  Feb.  16  —  six  weeks  after 
not  imply  a  right  to  exact  a  tax  merely  for  revenue,  receiving  Public  Service  Commission  authorization 
and,  where  the  object  is  revenue,  the  power  to  to  include  the  tax  in  customer  bills  —  which  de¬ 
license  for  that  purpose  must  be  conferred  in  une-  dared  the  tax  null  and  void.  The  summary  judg- 
quivocal  terms,”  wrote  Justice  .Christine  M.  ment  also  prevented  the  utility  companies  from 
Durham  for  the  4-1  majority.  collecting  the  money  for  the  county. 

County  commissioners  approved  the  tax  Dec.  14,  Justice  I.  Daniel  Stewart  dissented  from  the  rul- 
1984,  intending  to  put  it  into  effect  Jan.  1.  But  ing,  saying  state  law  permitted  counties  to  “license 
when  legal  challenges  were  filed ,  the  county  agreed  for  purpose  of  regulation  and  revenue  all  and  every 
to  delay  enforcement  until  July.  kind  of  business  not  prohibited  by  law.” 

'We  fought  to  get  daughter  into  U.S.' 
Logan  woman  testifies  in  fraud  trial 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  A  Logan  woman 
testified  Tuesday  that  she  and  her  husband  paid 
more  than  $5,000  to  adopt  a  3!/2-year-old  child,  only 
to  face  a  week  of  “fighting  to  get  our  daughter  out  of 
Mexico.” 

Chloe  Zollinger  testified  in  the  second  week  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  fraud  trial  of  Deborah  Rae 
Tanner,  who  prosecutors  said  helped  mastermind  a 
scheme  which  cheated  180  prospective  parents  out 
of  $750,000  by  promising  to  provide  them  with 
adoptable  Latin  American  children. 

Tanner,  36,  Willcox,  Ariz.,  is  charged  with  19 
counts  of  mail  and  wire  fraud. 

Zollinger  and  her  husband,  former  Logan  city 
attorney  J.  Blaine  Zollinger,  went  to  Juarez,  Mex¬ 
ico,  in  December  1980  to  pick  up  the  child  they  said 
they  were  promised  by  Tanner. 

Zollinger  paid  $955  cash  to  Bryan  Hall,  a  former 
business  partner  of  Tanner’s ,  when  the  couple  pick¬ 
ed  up  the  child  at  a  babysitter’s  home  in  Mexico. 
Then,  Zollinger  said,  they  were  left  “on  our  own” 
when  Hall  “just  kind  of  disappeared  and  we  never 
saw  him  again.” 

She  said  the  couple  encountered  difficulties  leav¬ 


ing  the  country  with  their  new  daughter  because  of 
questions  concerning  the  adoption  documents. 

Hall,  agreeing  in  a  plea  bargain  to  testify  for  the 
government,  earlier  pleaded  guilty  to  two  fraud 
counts  and  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison. 3 


JKomceffo 

APARTMENTS 

Spring/Summer  and 
Fall/Winter  Contracts  '85-'86 
Now  Available 

Spring/Summer  Fall/Winter 


Only  4  per  apt. 
Women 
$75  per  mo. 

$90  (own  room) 


Women 
$100  6  per  apt. 

$125  4  per  apt. 

$125  5  per  apt.  (own  i 
Men 

$120  6  per  apt. 

$90-105  (for  homes) 


$65-70  (for  homes) 

•  200  yards  to  J.S.B. 

•  Air-conditioning 

•  Underground  Parking 

•  Laundry  &  Storage 

•  Barbeque 

•  Heated  Pool 

•  Lounge  w/piano  & 
fireplace 

375-5274 

.  360  E.  800  N.,  Manager 
L  *745  N.  400  E.,  Office 


Do  you  have  the 
mid-week  blahs? 


When  you've 
grown 

that  foot  or  two 
come  see  us  for 
your  pre-mission 
dental  exam. 

Dr.  Phillip  Hall 


COUGAR 


DENTAL 


CENTER 


837  N.  700  E. 
Suite  E 

(Above  Kinko's)  ProVO 

373-7700 

e  when  you  need  it  most. 


May  we  prescribe  an  evening  at  the  movies? 

You  can  rent  a  VCR  and  two  movies  for  ONLY  $5.00, 
Monday  through  Thursday  at  the  Bookstore.  Some  of 
our  new  attractions  include:  The  Karate  Kid,  Places  in 
the  Heart,  Never  Ending  Story,  Support  Your  Local 
Sheriff,  The  Faerie  Tale  Theatre  Series,  and  many 
more.  Stop  by  the  Sports  and  Rentals  Shop  (down¬ 
stairs)  for  a  complete  list,  or  call  378-6813  for  reserva¬ 
tions! 


byu  bool<§rore 


COUPON  DAYS 
AT  BIG ‘0’ 

Save  up  to  80%  on  these 
most  wanted  services  at 
Big  ‘O’  Tires. 

mmmmmmmm  COUPON 

FLAT  REPAIR! 
88* 

I  Passenger  car  only,  custom  rim  extra.  I 

■HHHIEmB  Expires  6/30/85  ■■■■■■■J! 
mmmmmmwam  OOUPONhhmhhh 

ALIGNMENT  CHECK 

88® 

Passenger  cars  and  light  trucks. 

■HHBBTCHHI  Expires  6/30/85 1 


1  COUPON ■ 


FOUR  TIRE  ROTATION 

88® 


Standard  rims  only. 

■■■I  Expires  6/30/85  tmmi 


■  COUPON  1 


SPIN  BALANCE 
$288 

Standard  rims  only. 
Passenger  cars  and  light  trucks. 


COUPON  Mmmmmmmm 

BRAKE  RELINE 
$2995  per  axle 

Most  cars,  metallic  pads  extra.  We 
will  replace  pads  or  shoes,  pack 
bearings,  bleed  and  check  system, 
and  road  test. 

Expires  6/30/85 

mmmmmmm  COUPON  mmmmmmm 

ALIGNMENT 

$t  695 

We  will  set  camber,  caster,  toe-in  and 
road  test.  Parts  extra.  Passenger 
cars  only. 

■■■■■■■  Expires  6/30/85  ■■■■■■■ 


PROVO 
1597  W.  200  N. 
374-1177 

Open 

8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  Weekdays 
8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturdays 


NO  APPOINTMENT  NEEDED 


USE  YOUR 
CHARGE 


BIG  ‘O’ 
CARD! 
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SPORTS 


USFL  playoff  schedule  finalized 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Though  they  lost  more  games  this  sea¬ 
son  than  their  first  two  years  combined, 
the  Baltimore  Stars  may  be  the  team  to 
fear  when  the  United  States  Football 
League  playoffs  start  this  weekend. 

The  defending  USFL  champion  Stars, 
35-6  during  their  first  two  years  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  finished  this  season  at  10-7-1 
and  are  seeded  sixth  among  the  league’s 
eight  playoff  teams.  But  they’ve  won  five 
of  their  last  six  games,  heading  into  their 
playoff  opener  next  Monday  at  New 


Jersey,  and  seem  to  have  regained  their 
missing  offense. 

“We’re  playing  better  than  we  have  all 
year,”  said  Coach  Jim  Mora.  “If  we  are 
peaking,  we  couldn’t  do  it  at  a  better 
time.” 

The  USFL  playoff  format  was  set  Mon¬ 
day  night  when  Oakland  beat  Houston  31- 
21  in  the  league’s  final  regular-season 
game. 

The  seventh-seeded  Gamblers,  without 
injured  quarterback  Jim  Kelly,  will  open 
the  quarterfinal  round  Saturday  at 
second-seeded  Birmingham.  Third- 


seeded  Denver  will  be  at  fifth-seeded 
Memphis  and  eight-seeded  Tampa  Bay 
will  play  at  top-seeded  Oakland  Sunday, 
followed  by  Monday  night’s  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth-seeded  Generals  and  the 
sixth-seeded  Stars. 

But  the  real  seedings  for  the  playoffs 
have  more  to  do  with  attendance  than  re¬ 
cords  for  the  financially-troubled  USFL, 
which  dropped  from  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  27,115  in  1984  to  24,452  this  year. 
League  officials  say  they  want  to  “maxi¬ 
mize”  the  potential  revenue  from  the  play¬ 
offs  by  drawing  larger  crowds. 


BYU  tootball  coach  Lavell  Edwards  chats  with  a  referee  during  last  year's  Holiday  Bowl.  The 
success  of  last  season's  national  championship  team  gave  BYU  added  exposure,  Edwards  said, 
but  didn't  really  have  an  effect  on  this'year's  recruiting. 


BYU's  recruiting  program 
remains  basically  the  same 


By  MELANIE  MARTIN 

Universe  Sports  Writer 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  BYU 
football  team  finishing  the  1984  season  as  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association’s  national 
champion.  Even  five  months  after  the  title  was 
awarded  to  the  Cougars,  articles  are  being  written 
about  not  only  the  football  team,  but  the  university 
itself. 

A  recent  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
ported  that  the  national  championship  has  affected 
recruiting.  In  the  article  BYU  was  compared  to 
Oral  Roberts  University  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  everything  from  the  prohibit¬ 
ing  of  caffeinated  beverages  on  campus  to  the  honor 
code  was  included  in  the  article. 

After  all,  BYU  is  the  largest  privately  owned 
university  in  the  United  States,  with  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  26,000  students.  It  seems  outsiders 
always  manage  to  write  or  talk  about  the  influences 
that  the  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  has  on  the  school,  and  since  the  national 
championship,  the  recruiting  for  the  football  team. 

However,  there  is  much  more  to  recruiting  for 
the  football  team  then  the  mere  fact  BYU  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  LDS  Church,  which  may  mean  some  of 
the  rules  are  a  little  more  strict  than  at  another 
I  university. 

i  According  to  coach  LaVell  Edwards,  recruiting 
football  players  for  BYU  is  not  much  different  than 
at  other  universities.  However,  he  said,  there  are 
some  peculiarities  for  the  Cougars. 

“Most  of  the  time,  religion  is  not  that  much  of  a 
factor  in  the  recruiting  of  football  players.  What  is 
sometimes  a  factor,  is  the  restrictive  lifestyle  that 
some  potential  recruits  feel  exists  at  BYU.  There 
are  those  people  that  don’t  want  to  come  here  for 
'  that  reason,”  Edwards  said. 

But  in  the  past  few  years,  many  other  factors 
have  come  into  play  for  the  Cougars,  so,  that  the 
atmosphere  of  BYU  does  not  matter  much  for  the 
players  who  are  not  members  of  the  LDS  church. 
Also,  the  atmosphere  may  actually  help  those  other 
players  considering  which  school  to  attend. 

For  example,  there  were  52  returned  missionar¬ 
ies  on  the  1984  championship  team,  eight  of  whom 
were  starters.  Not  long  ago  it  was  believed  that 
once  an  athlete  went  on  a  mission,  his  career  was 
virtually  over. 

This  philosophy  changed  when  Edwards  became 
head  coach,  and  he  encourages  team  members  to  go 
on  missions,  saying  they  will  be  more  mature  when 
they  return. 

According  to  Edwards,  other  recent  changes 
have  helped  in  the  overall  recruiting.  “The  building 


of  the  stadium,  tougher  schedules,  bowl  games  — 
all  of  these  things  give  recognition  to  the  program 
and  help  when  it  comes  time  to  recruit.” 

Like  most  other  universities,  BYU  looks  for 
some  degree  of  familiarity  for  the  players  they  re¬ 
cruit.  For  example,  the  recruiters  find  out  if  a  per¬ 
son’s  parents  graduated  from  BYU,  whether  or  not 
they  have  family  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  if 
they  are  LDS. 

“One  of  the  things  we  do  look  for  is  if  they  are 
LDS,  but  this  is  not  one  of  the  major  requirements 
for  us  going  after  the  player,”  Edwards  said. 

BYU’s  record  stands  for  something  in  itself. 
Since  Edwards  became  head  coach  in  1972,  the 
Cougars  have  won  .10  WAC  championships  in  13 
years,  the  last  nine  of  them  straight.  In  the  past 
five  years  BYU  has  recorded  three  one-loss  sea¬ 
sons,  missing  by  just  four  points  or  less  of  actually 
,  going  unbeaten. 

But  how  has  being  the  1984  National  Champions 
helped  the  Cougars  in  gaining  recruits  for  the  1985 
season? 

“The  national  championship  helped  from  the 
standpoint  of  overall  exposure  and  identification.  It 
has  helped  this  part  of  the  country,  just  because  it 
has  never  happened  here  before. 

“But  the  die  was  pretty  well  cast  by  the  time  we 
became  the  national  champions,  meaning  the  new 
„  recruits  had  pretty  much  made  up  their  minds  even 
though  it  wasn’t  until  February  that  they  would 
actually  .be  signed,”  said  Edwards. 

So  according  to  Edwards  it  has  helped,  but  not 
that  much  for  the  1985  season  because  most  players 
had  already  decided  where  they  were  going  before 
BYU  gained  the  championship. 

“The  national  championship  will  help  us  find 
some  of  those  people  who  want  the  quieter  lifestyle, 
because  we  have  a  good  program  and  a  good 
school,”  Edwards  said. 

The  Cougars  begin  practicing  Aug.  7.  Even 
though  the  Cougars  play  in  the  Kickoff  Classic 
Aug.  29,  in  Meadowlands,  N.J.  ,  they  are  still  only 
allowed  29  practices  before  the  actual  season  opens 
by  the  NCAA. 

In  looking  at  the  1985  season  Edwards  says,  “We 
have  a  chance  to  be  pretty  good  —  if  we  can  just 
stay  healthy  then  we  can  be  good.” 


Walker,  Generals  hope 
for  USFL  championship 

EAST  RUTHERFORD,  N.J.  (AP)  —  The  best 
single  season  by  a  professional  running  back  did  not 
conclude  on  a  great  note.  But  Herschel  Walker  is 
hoping  the  playoffs  will  end  a  little  better  —  with 
the  New  Jersey  Generals  winning  the  United 
States  Football  League  title. 

Walker  had  his  string  of  rushing  for  at  least  100 
yards  snapped  at  11  straight  games  Sunday  as  the 
Birmingham  Stallions  held  him  to  73  yards  on  25 
carries  and  captured  the  Eastern  Conference  title 
with  a  14-6  victory  over  the  Generals. 

It  was  the  second  time  this  season  that  the  Stal¬ 
lions  held  Walker  to  under  100  yards  and  only  the 
fourth  time  in  18  regular-season  games. 

“They  are  the  No.  1  team  in  the  league  against 
the  run,”  said  Walker.  “They  came  out  and  played  a 
terrific  game.” 

Despite  the  loss,  the  Generals  are  still  in  the 
playoffs  and  will  host  an  opening-round  game  on 
Monday  against  Baltimore. 

“We  know  we  still  have  a  chance,”  said  Walker. 
“I  don’t  think  the  loss  will  be  that  much  of  a  letdown 
because  we  can  still  comb  back  and  win  it.” 

The  Generals  figure  to  be  hard  pressed  to  win  the 
league  title  if  Walker  is  held  under  100  yards 
rushing. 

Walker  did  not  see  the  loss  as  a  team  morale 
problem  entering  the  playoffs. 

“Since  Walt  Michaels  has  come  here  we  haven’t 
lost  more  than  two  in  a  row,”  Walker  said.  “We  just 
have  to  put  it  out  of  our  mind  because  we  still  have 
an  opportunity  to  win  it  all.” 


Lost  &  Found 
Sale  and  Auction 

Saturday,  June  29 

Bicycles  will  also  be  sold. 
10:00  a.m.-12:00  Noon 

Main  Ballroom  —  ELWC 

(Auction  begins  at  10:30  a.m.) 

Manning  Auction  Service 
Gary  Manning 
Kevin  Manning 

Lost  articles  are  stored  for  two  months  so  your  recently  lost 
items  will  not  be  sold  at  the  coming  sale. 

Some  helpful  hints  are: 

A.  Have  your  full  name  clearly  printed  on  ail  your 
belongings. 

B.  When  buying  a  used  book,  cross  out  the  previous 
names  &  print  your  name  in  it  immediately. 

C.  Never  leave  your  belongings 
unattended  in  the  library  or 
other  areas. 

D.  When  items  are  found  they 
should  be  promptly  sent  to  the 
L&F  Dept. 


AVOID  LONG 
LINES 

Get  your  I.D.  now! 


We’ve  hired  20  extra  people  to 
help  you  get  your  student  I.D. 

faster  and  easier. 

New  Students  and  Pre-regis- 
tered  Students  —  Monday- 
Wednesday,  June  24-26,  8:30 
a.m. -5:00  p.m.  Ballroom  Mezza¬ 
nine  ELWC. 

New  Grad  students,  Lost 
Cards,  Spouse  Cards,  Late 
Registration  Stickers  — 

Weekdays  9:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m. 

—  116  ELWC. 


p4lNE 

Forms 

HERE 

AT  6-0OAM  : 

How  to  wire 
your  home  for 
phone  service. 

Thinking  of  building  or  remodeling  a  home?  If 
so,  you’ll  probably  have  to  wire  it  for  phone  service.  To 
get  the  job  done,  you  now  have  several  options  available 
to  you. 

As  always,  you  can  arrange  for  us  to  install  your 
wiring.  Just  tell  us  when,  and  we’ll  wire  your  home  before 
you  put  up  your  walls.  Call  your  service  representative 
for  this  service  and  the  associated  charges. 

Or  if  you’re  the  handy  type,  you  can  do  it  yourself. 
To  help  you,  we’ll  provide  a  free  “how  to”  booklet  with 
instructions  and  information  on  safety  precautions  and 
procedures.  Or,  you  can  have  someone  else  do  the  work 
for  you,  such  as  an  independent  contractor  or  electrician. 

Additionally,  you  can  participate  in  our  Wiring 
Maintenance  Plan,  which  provides  low-cost  maintenance 
and  repair  service  regardless  of  who  did  the  installing 
(as  long  as  quality  standards  are  met) . 

To  find  out  more  about  wiring  installation,  check 
the  Customer  Guide  section  at  the  front  of  your  White 
Pages  Directory.  So  the  sound  of  a  telephone  can  ring 
out  in  your  new  home. 

For  the  way  you  live. 


Mountain  Bell 


SCIENCE 

FICTION 

Writing  Workshop 

August  1-15 

Featuring 

Frank  Herbert 

Famous  author  of  ‘Dune’ 

One  low  conference  fee  includes: 
•Science  fiction  writing  workshop 
•Choice  of  second  workshop  in  either 
mainstream  prose  or  poetry 
•Instruction  from  pulitzer  Prize 
finalists  Bill  Ransom  and  Herbert 
Scott 

•Science  fiction  film  festival 
•Steak  Fry 

•Book  and  art  displays 
•Prosimity  to  Utah  Shakespearean 
Festival 

•Proximity  to  several  national  parks 
•Lodging  discounts  at  Brian  Head 
resort 

Conference  held  at  scenic  Brian  Head 

For  information  contact: 
Southern  Utah  State  College 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
Cedar  City,  Utah  84720 
(801)586-7850 
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BYU  has  great  track  record 
in  athletic  program  review 


Mike  Rozier  to  sign  with  NFL  Oilers 


By  DOUG  FOX 

Sports  Editor 


The  Knoxville  Journal  in  Tennessee  recently  released  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  15th  annual  review  of  the  top  collegiate  men’s  athletic 
programs  in  the  country  and  BYU  fans  were  pleased  to  see  the 
Cougars  nail  down  the  number  10  spot. 

Finishing  in  the  review’s  Top  10  is  quite  an  honor  for  any 
school,  but  it  is  nothing  new  for  the  Cougars. 

In  the  15  years  since  the  review  began  in  1971  BYU  has 
managed  a  Top-10  finish  on  10  occasions. 

In  fact ,  the  Cougars  have  missed  being  in  the  Top  20  only  four 
times  during  the  15-year  period. 

“We  consider  it  an  honor  and  we’re  proud,”  said  BYU  athletic 
director  Glen  Tuckett.  “When  you’re  in  the  Top  10  in  the  country 
in  anything  it’s  an  honor,  ■■■■■■■ 

“We’ve  been  in  the  Top  10  almost  every  year  and  as  high  as 
fourth,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  a  new  thing  but  we’re  still  thrilled  every 
time.”  wWP*** 

Tuckett  attributed  the  Cougars’  success  in  the  review  to  hav-  ' •' 
ing  a  solid  all-around  athletic  program.  “We  have  an  outstanding 
all-around  program.  (The  review)  measures  10  sports.  We’ve 
always  finished  high  in  that  program  even  .before  football  got  v„  -  -  ' 
good.” 

BYU  has  finished  the  season  rated  as  high  as  fourth  three 
different  times  —  in  the  review’s  inaugural  year  1971  and  also  in 
1976  and  1978. 

The  Cougars’  lOth-place  finish  in  this  year’s  determination  also 
marks  the  eighth-straight  year  they  have  placed  first  in  the 
Western  Athletic  Conference  in  program  strength.  BYU  has  MHWI 11 
won  the  WAC  title  11  times  since  the  review  began. 

Points  are  awarded  in  the  review  on  a  scale  of  one  to  20.  A 
national  champion  earns  20  points  and  a  20th-place  finish  garners  ***••* -' 

one.  BYU  totaled  4814  points  this  year  with  a  national  cham¬ 
pionship  in  football,  a  fifth-place  finish  in  outdoor  track,  a  14th- 
place  tie  in  golf  and  a  15th  place  cross-country  showing. 

Arkansas  ran  away  with  this  year’s  title  scoring  9314  points 
while  winning  national  championships  in  cross  country  and  track,  i 

Collegiate  presidents 
take  'get-tough'  stance 


HOUSTON  (AP)  —  The  Houston  Oilers  of  the 
National  Football  League  have  replaced  a  former 
Heisman  Trophy  winner  with  another  by  luring 
running  back  Mike  Rozier  away  from  the  United 
States  Football  League  with  a  four-year,  $2.25  mil¬ 
lion  contract. 

But  Rozier  said  Tuesday  he  hopes  the  Oilers 
don’t  expect  him  to  replace  running  back  Earl 
Campbell,  who  was  traded  to  the  New  Orleans 
Saints  last  year. 

“I’m  just  Mike  Rozier.  I’m  not  Earl  Campbell, 
and  I  hope  everybody  doesn’t  think  I’m  going  to  fill 
Earl’s  shoes,”  Rozier  told  Houston  radio  station 
KIKK  in  a  telephone  interview  from  Philadelphia. 

Monday,  one  day  after  scoring  four  touchdowns 
in  the  Jacksonville  Bull’s  final  regular  season  game, 
Rozier’s  agent,  Art  Wilkinson,  announced  that  his 
'  client  would  jump  leagues  and  join  the  Oilers. 

“This  is  a  chance  for  him  to  put  a  few  more  critics 
to  bed,”  Wilkinson  said.  “It’s  a  chance  for  him  to 
become  the  first  player  in  pro  football  history  to  put 
together  two  1,000-yard  seasons  in  the  same  calen¬ 
dar  year.”  ' 

Rozier,  who  set  rushing  records  and  won  the 
1983  Heisman  Trophy  while  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  gained  1,361  yards  this  year  in  the 
USFL  with  Jacksonville,  which  tried  to  retain 
Rozier  with  an  offer  that  included  $1  million  in  real 
estate. 

Houston  obtained  NFL  rights  to  the  former  All- 
American  in  a  supplemental  draft  of  USFL  players 


in  June  1984. 

Negotiations  between  Wilkinson  and  Oilers 
General  Manager  Ladd  Herzeg  broke  off  in  August 
with  a  four-year,  $3.2  million  deal  on  the  table. 
Rozier  signed  with  Jacksonville  in  February. 

Wilkinson  said  that  he  and  Rozier  walked  away 
three  times  and  said  they  weren’t  coming  back.  But 
on  each  occasion,  Rozier  played  well  in  the  next 
game,  “and  we  got  the  call  the  following  week,” 
Wilkinson  said. 

Rozier.  is  expected  to  be  in  Houston  later  this 
week  for  a  physical  examination  and  to  read  over 
the  contract,  Herzeg  said.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  proposal,  Herzeg  said,  Rozier  would  be  paid 
in  full  over  the  life  of  the  contract. 
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374-1188 


AROUND THE CLOCL 
ANSWERING  SERVICE 

We  will  answer  your  calls  promptly,  courteously  < 
accurately  with  your  needs  in  mind. 

BYU  STUDENT  SPECIAL 

ictlon  with  our  new  call  forwarding - 1 

.  _  offering  the  2"d  and  4th  month  of  se 
FREE  for  all  those  who  ord~  - 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


Nearly  200  college  presidents,  an  impressive 
show  of  force,  interrupted  their  other  administra¬ 
tive  duties  , to  attend  last  week’s  special  NCAA 
meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

This  was  more  than  unusual.  It  was  revolution¬ 
ary.  NCAA  meetings  are  usually  dominated  by 
athletic  directors  and  faculty  representatives,  but 
this  time  a  bunch  of  their  bosses  showed  up  to 
express  growing  concern  with  what  they  describe 
as  “an  integrity  crisis”  in  college  sports. 

What  could  they  have  in  mind? 

Just  because  recruiting  abuses  have  deteriorated 
into  a  national  disgrace? 

Just  because  schools  cavalierly  pass  off  and  on 
probation  almost  routinely? 

Just  because  drug  scandals  and  admission  viola¬ 
tions  pock-mark  the  college  landscape? 

Just  because  winning  has  become  an  obsession, 
an  end  to  be  achieved  without  a  whole  lot  of  concern 
for  the  means? 

Is  that  a  crisis? 

Most  assuredly,  the  presidents  said,  -  ^ 

Only  a  cynic  w-ould  wqi^lep  vyhesd  the  presidents 
have  been  ifritil  now.  Finally,  however,  they  have 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  reclaim  their  programs, 
passing  stiff,  new  penalties  that  will  make  the 
rules-breakerS  pay  dearly  for  their  indiscretions. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  legislation  is  the  “death  ' 
penalty”  —  a  mandatory  suspension  of  up  to  two 
years  for  schools  committing  two  major  violations 
over  a  five-year  period.  Major  infractions  are  those 
that  would  give  a  school  a  competitive  or  recruiting 
advantage  such  as  altering  academic  records  of  stu¬ 
dent-athletes  to  assure  eligibility  or  offering  bribes 
to  attend  a  school. 

All  this  isn’t  quite  as  tough  as  the  presidents 
would  have  you  believe,  though.  There  were  win¬ 
dows  here  that  were  not  slammed  as  tightly  as  they 
might  have  been. 

The  New  Orleans  legislation  requires  a  minimum 

Father  seeks  damages 
following  son's  injury 

FAIRFIELD,  Conn.  (AP)  —  The  father  of  a 
130-pound  youth  injured  last  year  when  he  was  a 
defensive  end  in  a  high  school  football  game  has 
sued  the  school,  saying  coaches  ignored  his  warning 
that  the  boy  lacked  size  and  experience. 

John  Bogle  is  seeking  more  than  $15,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  from  the  Fairfield  Board  of  Education.  He 
claims  that  coaches  ignored  his  written  request 
that  his  son,  Scott,  not  play  on  the  line  and  that  they 
consult  him. 

Scott,  a  junior  varsity  player  at  Roger  Ludlowe 
High  School,  suffered  a  fractured  left  clavicle  and 
other  injuries  during  scrimmage  Nov.  7  when  the 
5-foot-7  youth  was  assigned  against  a  215-pounder, 
the  suit  says. 

School  superintendent  Charles  W.  Fowler  refer¬ 
red  questions  on  the  suit  to  town  attorney  Roy 
Ervin.  Calls  to  Ervin. Monday  were  not  returned. 


penalty.  Maximum  is  two  years,  but  minimum 
could  be  something  substantially  less  than  that. 

An  institution’s  first  violation  remains  punish¬ 
able  by  probation,  which  has  hardly  proved  a  sub¬ 
stantial  deterrent  until  now. 

A  real  get-tough  policy  would  have  called  for 
two-year  suspensions  right  then  and  there,  on  the 
spot,  the  first  time  around.  One  strike  and  you’re 
out. 

Why  give  law-breakers  a' second  chance  before 
pounding  them?  If  you’re  going  to  get  tough,  then 
get  tough. 

In  fact,  the  presidents  did  take  such  a  get-tough 
stance,  but  only  against  a  few  schools,  and  it  was  on 
this  point  where  the  unanimity  of  the  convention 
was  tested.  It  was  agreed  to  make  this  new  legisla¬ 
tion  retroactive  to  Sept.  1, 1980,  which  means  that 
20  to  25  NCAA  institutions  guilty  of  major  infrac¬ 
tions  since  that  date  have  already  had  one  chance. 
The  next  violation  would  mean  suspension. 

Suspension  means  shutting  down  a  program  — 
no  television,  no  revenue,  no  recruiting,  no 
program. 

r  Suspension  is  serious  |tuff,  muyh  more  serious 
punishment  than  probation,  which  has  eroded  qyer 
the  years  into  little  more  than  a  wrist-slappingthat 
the  rules-breakers  seem  more  than  willing  to  risk. 

Only  twice  in  the  79-year  history  of  the  NCAA 
has  a  member  school  had  an  athletic  program  sus¬ 
pended.  The  sentences  were  handed  out  to  basket¬ 
ball  programs  —  at  Kentucky  after  the  1951  point¬ 
shaving  scandal,  and  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
western  Louisiana  in  1973  for  a  variety  of  violations 
following  a  period  on  probation. 


Universe  photo  by  George  Frey 

A  BYU  steeplechaser  competes  during  a  meet  in  Provo 
earlier  this  year.  A  fifth-place  NCAA  track  finish  helped 
the  Cougars  place  10th  in  The  Knoxville  Journal's  athletic 
program  review. 


National  league 
lists  week's  tally 
in  all-star  voting 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  — 
Gary  Carter  of  the  New 
York  Mets,  the  National 
League’s  starting  catch¬ 
er  in  the  last  four  All- 
Star  Games,  regained, 
the  lead  at  his  position  in  I 
the  latest  voting  tabula¬ 
tions. 

The  other  leaders  are 
Steve  Garvey  of  San 
Diego  at  first  base, 
Ryne  Sanberg  of  Chica¬ 
go  at  second  base,  St. 
Louis’  Ozzie  Smith  at 
shortstop,  third  base- 
man  Graig  Nettles  of' 
San  Diego,  and  outfiel¬ 
ders  Tony  Gwynn  of  San 
Diego,  Dale  Murphy  of 
Atlanta  and  Darryl 
Strawberry  of  New 
York. 

Murphy  is  now  the 
fans’  overall  favorite 
;a  with  64;1,874  votes  to 
*  Garvey’s  614,569. 


PINEVIEW 

1565  N.  Univ.,  Provo  374-9090 
Spring/Summer  $80  Fall/Winter  $115 

ONLY  $60  DEPOSIT! 

Fabulous  Features  


•  Completely  Furnished 

•  Completely  Carpeted  and  Draped 

•  2  Bathrooms 

•  Built-in  Dressing  Vanities 

»  All  Major  Appliances  are  Provided 

•  Plenty  of  Storage  Space  for  Bikes,  skis, 

•  Forma?  Lounge  and  Game  Room 

•  Laundromat  with  Private  Lounge 

•  Convenient  Location 

•  Plenty  of  Off-Street  Parking 

•  All  Entrance  Ways  and  Foyers  are 
Enclosed  and  Carpeted 

•  6  Persons  per  Unit 


•  We  Will  Accommodate  Roommate 
Preferences  SUBJECT  to 
Application  Terms 

•  We  Furnish  Vacuum  Cleaners 

•  All  You  Need  is  Your  Own 
Bedding  and  Eating  Utensils 

•  All  Utilities  are  Furnished 

•  These  Units  Have  3  Large 
Bedrooms,  Kitchen,  Living  Room 

•  2  Baths  with  Showers  and  Tubs 

•  Swimming  Pool,  Largest  Private 
Pool  in  Provo 

•  Four  Separate  Laundromats 

•  Air  Conditioning 


Special! 

All 

Utilities 

Paid 


I  Dining  Irf 

m  Dressing  [ 

_ n  Bedroom 

Jea&j 

u f 

Special! 

All 

Utilities 

Paid 


This  is  for  YOU! 
$10##  FREE 

$  8#0 

«t1  aOO  Haircut,  Shampoo, 

JL  V  Condition  &  Blow-dry4 

375-8280 

39  West  200  North,  PROVO 


on  any  perm 

Haircut  &  Shampoo 


GET  A  NEW  HEAD  START  ON  FINALS 

Computer  Teaching  Services 

Micro  TICCIT 

(A  Brand  New  Computer  T utoring  System) 

Let  our  computer 
programs  in  Algebra,  Chemistry 
English,  English  as  a  second  language 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  other 
languages  help  ease  your 
summer  term 

$5.00  per  course  gives  you  unlimited 
hours  through  the  entire  term. 

For  Further  Information 
Call  378-6452 

or  stop  by  Library  LRC 


Grant  and  Shari  Skabelund  from  Springville  with  their  new 


Compare  costs  and  read  what  for¬ 
mer  guests  say  about  Mountain  View 
Hospital. 


“I  like  the  atmosphere  of  a  small  hospital 
better.  The  care  and  attention  are  more 
personalized;  they  treated  me  as  if  I  were 
the  only  one  to  have  a  baby  there.  The 
nurses  were  considerate  and  friendly 
and  I  loved  the  food.  Five  of  my  sisters  go 
to  Mountain  View  to  have  their  babies, 
though  only  two  live  close  by.” 

--Debra  Jensen 
Encino,  California 


-  Student  discount 

-  Lower  cost 

--  Family-Oriented 

-  Warm,  professional  staff 

--  Birthing  options  are  patient’s  choice 
--  Steak  and  lobster  dinner  for  parents 
--  Educational  programs  before  and 
after  delivery 

-  Preregistration  for  easy  admitting 

-  Car  seat  rentals  available 


Mountain  View  Hospital  is  large  enough  to  be  professional, 
small  enough  to  be  friendly,  and  we’re  only  20  minutes  south  of 
Provo  just  off  the  freeway. 


1000  East  U.S.  Highway  6 
Payson,  Utah  84651 
(801)465-9201 

l—l  A  Hospital  Corporation 
iteot  /  / V//  \  of  America 


yWk  Mountain 
T  View  Hospital 
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BYU  women  slowly  integrating  March  of  Dimes  aids 
into  male-dominated  majors 


By  KIMBERLY  LEWIS 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


with  annual  telethon 
for  America's  babies 


Slowly,  women  at  BYU  are  becoming  integrated 
into  the  more  male-dominated  majors.  In  a  society 
where  women  are  striving  to  show  they  are  capable 
of  being  as-  successful  as  men  in  the  stereotyped 
“male”  occupations,  BYU  would  seem  to  be  behind 
the  times. 

S.  Olani  Durrant,  associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Technology,  said  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  he  visited  other  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  and  found  that  women  made  up  25  to  30  percent 
of  engineering  and  technology  majors  as  compared 
to  7  percent  at  BYU.  This  translates  to  150  women 
out  of  2,200  total  —  the  women  being  mostly  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores. 

When  Durrant  was  going  to  college  during  the 
1950s,  there  were  no  women  in  the  engineering  and 
technology  fields.  It  wasn’t  until  Durrant  was 
teaching  in  1973  that  he  had  a  woman  in  his  class. 
He  said  this  was  quite  an  adjustment  because  be¬ 
fore  starting  every  class  he  would  say,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing  gentlemen.” 

He  found  that  in  trying  not  to  treat  women  dif¬ 
ferently  in  his  classes  he  was  calling  attention  to  his 
efforts.  The  tendency  was  to  not  ask  a  woman  to 
reach  into  a  pan  of  oil  to  get  a  broken  part  because 
he  knew  every  crevice  in  her  hand  would  be  filled 
with  black  for  the  next  few  days,  Durrant  said. 

The  first  women  who  were  majoring  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  technology  were  faced  with  scorn  and  ridi¬ 
cule.  It  was  not  uncommon  10  years  ago  for  a 
woman  in  such  a  field  to  be  confronted  by  her  male 
counterparts  and  asked,  “What  are  you  trying  to 
prove?”  Also,  if  a  woman  wanted  a  social  life  she 
couldn’t  tell  her  male  friends  what  her  major  was 
because  they  would  feel  so  threatened  that  she 
wouldn’t  be  asked  out  again,  Durrant  said.  Now,  he 
said,  men  are  finally  recognizing  that  women  are  as 
intellectually  capable  as  men. 

There  are  ideas  in  the  LDS  culture  that  probably 
explain  why  BYU  has  fewer  women  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  technology  fields  than  other  univer¬ 
sities,  Durrant  said.  LDS  people  have  an  idea  that 
women  should  learn  family  related  skills  and  also 
that  the  traditional  professions  are  more  accept¬ 
able.  “LDS  (women)  don’t  seek  to  be  high  corporate 
officials,”  Durrant  said,  and  this  makes  such  fields 
.  as  business,,  engineering,  technology,  and  law  un¬ 
acceptable  to  many. 

Another  reason  why  there  are  fewer  woman  in 
these  fields  is  it  brings  women  into  an  environment 
that  they’re  usually  not  familiar  with.  Women  are 
usually  not  raised  in  the  tool-oriented  environment; 
therefore,  objects  which  are  common  to  men  may 
be  totally  foreign  to  women.  This  lack  of  knowledge 
can  be  a  great  disadvantage,. especially  when  they 
see  an  engineering  or  technology  textbook  for  the 
first  time,  Durrant  said. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  women  are  gra¬ 
dually  moving  toward  the  engineering  field,  he 
said.  The  nature  of  engineering  has  changed.  It  is 
moving  from  the  shop  to  the  office.  Women  also  find 
this  field  desirable  because  this  career  can  be  re¬ 
warding  financially  —  money  is  always  a  good  in- 
ijientive.  Durrant  also  said  that  engineering  can 
jj|ive  women  great -  latitude  in  the  work  environ¬ 
ment.  Many  times  a  company  will  allow  a  woman  to 
work  out  of  the  home  and  let  her  come  into  the  office 
during  hours  that  are  convenient  for  her. 

Another  area  that  has  only  5  percent  women  is 
the  Technology  Department,  which  consists  of  ma¬ 
jors  in  design  engineering  technology,  electronics 
engineering  technology  and  manufacturing  en¬ 
gineering  technology. 

More  women  gravitate  toward  design  engineer¬ 
ing  technology  because  they  are  able  to  work  on 
computers  which  produce  plans  in  three^ 
dimensional  color.  “Women  are  more  sensitive  to 
appearance  and  color,”  said  Glayd  Mather,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  electronics  engineering  technology  at 
BYU.  Manufacturing  engineering  technology  is  too 
dirty  and  electronics  engineering  is  too  foreign  or 
uninteresting  to  many  women,  Mather  said. 

“Women  will  be  different  no  matter  what  toys 
they  played  with,”  said  Mather.  There’s  something 
innate  within  people  that  makes  women  women, 
and  men  men.  Because  of  these  natural  differences, 
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Although  BYU  has  far  less  women  in  traditionally  "male"  areas  of  study  than  other  universi¬ 
ties,  women  here  are  beginning  to  enter  fields  such  as  engineering  and  chemistry. 


Mather  said,  “it’s  unrealistic  to  expect  50  percent 
women  in  every  profession.” 

Also,  Mather  said  the  Technology  Department 
has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  make  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  classrooms  more  comfortable  for  in¬ 
coming  women.  Pictures  on  the  walls,  carpeting, 
non-elevated  stools  and  work  tables,  and  colored 
paneling  on  the  tables  are  all  part  of  an  effort  to 
make  the  rooms  more  aesthetically  pleasing. 

Chemistry  is  another  profession  in  which  one 
would  not  expect  to  see  many  women.  When 
Juliana  Boerio-Goates,  an  assistant  chemistry  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  the  only  female  member  on  the  chemis¬ 
try  faculty,  took  a  physics  class  in  college  with  a 
friend,  the  professor  was  convinced  that  the  only 
reason  they  were  taking  it.  was  because  of  the  high 
male  to  female  ratio.  The  professor  changed  his 
mind  about  their  intentions  when  they  did  better 
than  most  in  the  class. 

Generally,  Goates  said,  she  is  treated  with  re¬ 
spect  by  the  other  faculty  members.  She  said, 
though,  there  is  one  recurring  incident  which  can 
be  irritating.  Goates’  husband  is  also  an  assistant 
chemistry  professor,  and  when  a  faculty  member  is 
referring  to  him  they  call  him  “Dr.  Goates,”  yet 
when  they  are  referring  to  Mrs.  Goates,.  who  also 
holds  a  doctorate,  they  call  her  “Julie.” 

Stereotypes  are  not  that  important,  said  Goates. 
Her  response  to  people  who  say  that  women  should 
work  in  the  home  is  “hogwash.”  Goates  said  that 
women  who  work  in  the  home  doing  something  they 
are  not  required  to  concentrate  on  are  probably 
doing  something  not  worth  doing,  and  those  who 
have  children  and  work  in  the  home  on  something 
they  are  required  to  concentrate  on  are  probably 
neglecting  their  children. 

Goates,  who  is  not  LDS,  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  LDS  Church  programs  should  be  geared  in  a 
broader  range.  The  boys  are  in  Boy  Scouts  and 
learn  about  computers,  while  the  girls  learn  to 
cook,  sew  and  take  care  of  children.  This  could  be 
one  reason  why  “Utah  is  five  years  behind,”  she 
said. 

There  are  ways  to  increase  the  number  of  women 
in  male-dominated  careers,  Goates  said.  “The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  parents  makes  a  big  difference.”  One  of 
the  first  toys  Goates  and  her  husband  purchased  for 
their  little  girl  was  a  tool  bench. 


Mary  Rasband  always  had  chemistry  sets  while 
She  was  growing  up.  Rasband,  who  is  from  Calaba- 
sas,  Calif.,  and  is  getting  her  master’s  degree  in 
chemical  engineering,  was  always  encouraged  to 
study  the  sciences  by  her  father,  who  was  also  an 
engineer. 

Rasband  started  thinking  about  being  an  en¬ 
gineer  when  she  was  a  senior  in  high  school  after 
she  took  a  scholastic  aptitude  test  which  pointed 
out  that  most  of  her  strengths  were  in  engineering. 

Rasband  said  she  has  felt  accepted  by  her  fellow 
students  in  the  engineering  program.  Though  her 
experience  was  positive  within  the  classroom,  she 
heard  a  disturbing  lecture  by  the  vice  president  of  a 
Provo  engineering  firm.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
prejudiced  toward  women  and  refused  to  hire  them 
because  he  felt  he  was  taking  them  away  from  their 
duties  at  home.  Rasband  said  she  and  her  room¬ 
mate,  who  was  also  in  engineering,  were  furious  for 
a  long  time;  then  they  realized  that  he  obviously 
“misunderstood  the  role  of  education.” 

Another  woman  going  into  a  male-dominated 
field  is  Karen  Hawbecker,  who  is  going  into  medi¬ 
cine.  The  first  time  she  considered  going  into  medi¬ 
cine  was  the  first  time  she  went  to  the  gynecologist. 
She  said  to  herself  as  (she  was  walking  out  of  the 
office, “There  are  not  enough  women  in  this  profes¬ 
sion.” 

Hawbecker,  a  senior  from  Iowa  majoring  in 
anthropology,  said  the  men  in  her  science  classes 
respect  the  choice  she  has  made.  She  said  she  has 
received  more  discouragement  from  women. 

Hawbecker  said  she  thought  women  would  be 
thrilled  to  have  more  women  doctors  available  for 
them  to  see,  but  some  have  told  her  they  would  not 
want  a  woman  doctor.  Some  didn’t  give  reasons, 
but  others  said  they  felt  they  wanted  “a  doctor  with 
big  hands”  and  they  would  prefer  a  male  doctor 
because  “a  man  would  be  more  empathetic.” 

“The  image  of  women  at  BYU  really  bothers 
me,”  she  said.  Only  30  percent  of. the  women  who 
enter  as  freshmen  ever  graduate,  she  said. 

“A  lot  of  women  don’t  consider  all  of  the  options 
that  are  open  for  them.” 

When  she  was  struggling  with  herself  about 
what  career  she  should  pursue,  she  said  she  finally 
asked  herself,  “Why  can’t  I  consider  this?  Why 
not?” 


“Let  Freedom  Ring  for  America’s 
Babies”  is  the  theme  for  this  year’s 
annual  March  of  Dimes  telethon.  Hal 
Linden,  former  star  of  the  television 
series  “Barney  Miller,”  will  host  the 
telethon,  which  will  be  broadcast 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Co-hosts  Gary  Collins,  Mary  Ann 
Mobley  and  Sarah  Purcell  will  help 
present  the  Los  Angeles-based  prog¬ 
ram,  which  will  feature  more  than  100 
celebrities. 

Money  raised  through  the  tele¬ 
thon’s  efforts  will  assist  . the  March  of 
Dimes  foundation  in  its  efforts  to 
counter  birth  defects. 

Funds  from  the  telethon  will  be 
given  to  individual  states  with  a  per¬ 
centage  going  to  the  national  founda¬ 
tion,  said  Jerry  Stanger,  special 
events  coordinator  for  the  Greater 
Utah  chapter  of  the  March  of  Dimes. 

“Utah  is  fairly  lucky,  because  of  the 
percentage  which  is  distributed,” 
Stanger  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 
“Most  of  the  money  comes  back  to  the 
state.” 


'Doonesbury' 
may  be  victim 
of  its  politics, 
poll  suggests 

LOS  ANGELES 
(AP)  —  “Doonesbury,” 
the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  comic  strip  that 
has  raised  both  chuckles 
and  hackles  with  attacks 
on  President  Reagan 
arid  Frank  Sinatra,  may 
be  a  victim  of  its  politics 
and  reputation,  a  poll 
suggests. 

Of  39  West  Coast 
newspapers  who  take 
the  strip  for  their  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  only  12 
said  they  would  definite¬ 
ly  like  to  keep  it,  while 
eight  said  it  should  be 
replaced.  Nineteen 
others  said  it  was  too 
early  to  decide  but  said 
the  strip  was  not  meet¬ 
ing  their  expectations, 
according  to  the  survey. 

The  poll  was  taken  in 
April  and  May  by  West¬ 
ern  Color  Print  of  Lagu¬ 
na  Beach. 


Stanger  said  the  majority  of  the 
funding  the  state  receives  is  used  for 
research,  health  and  hospital  im¬ 
provement. 

He  said  money  goes  to  projects 
such  as  the  Parent  to  Parent  program 
in  the  University  of  Utah’s  hospital, 
the  Pregnancy  Risk  Line  and  the 
Medical  Center  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 

Funds  are  not  limited  to  only  these 
programs,  Stanger  said.  “Grant  prop¬ 
osals  are  always  coming  in.” 

This  year  telethon  profits  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  even  higher,  as  107  tele¬ 
vision  stations  (instead  of  last  year’s 
88  stations)  will  televise  the  program. 

Additionally,  this  year  the  March  of 
Dimes  has  produced  a  series  of  13 
mini-documentaries  illustrating  the 
dramatic  impact  of  birth  defects  on 
American  families  throughput  the 
country. 

Locally,  viewers  can  watch  the 
telethon  on  Channel  5  at  7  p.m.  The 
telethon  lasts  until  4  p.m.  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 


r  Exclusive 

Engagements. 


With  discounts  on 
StylArt  Wedding  Announcements. 


Doug 


702  Columbia  Lane,  Provo  374-6500 


Biofeedback  Lab  'stresses'  relaxing 


By  JENNIFER  J.  JOHNSON 

Asst.  Lifestyle  Editor 


In  the  movie  “Mask,”  Rocky  Dennis  controls  his 
headaches  by  using  relaxation  techniques. 

Much  like  the  methods  used  by  Rocky,  the  BYU 
Biofeedback  Lab  helps  students  develop  coping 
skills  to  deal  with  stress. 

Student  stress  mainly  comes  from  three  areas, 
said  Allyn  Ackerson,  who  works  in  the  Biofeedback 
Lab.  According  to  Ackerson,  the  lack  of  a  regular 
sleep  schedule,  good  nutrition  habits  and  a  consis¬ 
tent  exercise  plan  create  stress. 

This  three-faceted  problem  is  unique  to  and  com¬ 
mon  among  college  students  who  often  have  a  hur¬ 
ried  schedule  and  do  not  take  the  time  to  eat,  rest 
and  exercise  properly,  Ackerson  said. 

Te  result  of  this  combination  of  elements  is  stress 
focusing  around  three  areas,  she  said. 

‘“he  feeling  that  they  have  to  be  perfect  is  a  big 
problem,”  Ackerson  said.  This  area  of  “irrational 
thoughts”  by  students  is  a  large  percentage  of  the 


biofeedback  case  load. 

This  problem  is  less  prevalent  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  fall  or  winter  semesters,  however; 

“There  are  more  things  to  do.  People  often  go 
outside  to  do  things.  This  activeness  helps  relieve 
stress.” 

When  students  come  to  the  Biofeedback  Lab 
with  irrational  thoughts,  biofeedback  personnel 
emphasize  three  steps  to  help  lessen  stress. 

“Students  need  to  learn  that  t.hey  have  control. 
They  also  need  to  view  their  problems  as  chal¬ 
lenges,  not  as  impossible  tasks,”  Ackerson  said. 

“A  difficult  class  should  be  seen  as  ‘interesting’ 
and  an  ‘opportunity  to  learn’  rather  than  as  ‘too 
much  to  learn,’  ”  she  explained. 

The  third  step  toward  overcoming  irrational 
thoughts  involves  a  commitment  on  the  student’s 
part,  Ackerson  added. 

Another  common  area  of  student  stress  is  test 
anxiety. 

Biofeedback  relaxation  strategies  teach  students 
“to  relax  when  they  are  in  the  testing  center  taking 


a  test,  not  only  when  they  are  in  the  lab,”  she  said. 

“Almost  every  kind  of  illness  is  stress-induced,” 
said  Ackerson.  She  also  said  research  has  even 
linked  stress  to  terminal  diseases  like  cancer. 

According  to  Ackerson,  student  stress  build-up 
does  not  have  to  be  an  everyday  occurence.  In¬ 
stead,  •  invested  hours  working  with  biofeedback 
techniques  can  reduce  stress  and  make  students 
psychologically  and  physically  happier. 

She  suggests  students  spend  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  for  about  five  or  six  weeks  to  achieve  long¬ 
term  stress  reduction. 

The  Biofeedback  Lab  is  located  in  149  SWKT. 
The  lab’s  hours  vary.  To  schedule  an  appointment, - 
call  378-7261  or  go  directly  to  the  lab. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 


A  STAR-SPANGLED  SALUTE 


“100  YEARS  OF  SONG  AND  DANCE” 


the  BYU  Ballroom  Dance  Company,  the  Young  Ambassadors, 
Lamanite  Generation,  and  the  Dancers’  Company 

soon  to  appear  in  Jordan 
at  the  invitation  of  King  Hussein 
at  the  prestigious 

INTERNATIONAL  JERASH  FESTIVAL  1985 


July  5  &  6,  8:30  p.m. 

Scera  Shell  in  Orem 

Tickets  available  at  the  BYU  Bookstore, 

Scera  Theatre  Box  Office,  and  all  Sounds  Easy  Video 
and  Goodtime  Video  st 


SEEING  TOO  MUCH  OF 
YOURSELF  LATELY? 

The  Dietary  Counseling  Laboratory  of  the  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  Department  is  offering  a  non-credit  weight  control 
program  Summer  Term.  These  eight-week  sessions  start 
June  25,  26,  and  27. 


•  5:00-6:00  p.m.  •  1 2:00-1 :00  •  5:00-6:00  p.m. 

(SFLC2260)  (SFLC2241)  advanced 

•  6:00-7:00  (SFLC2241) 

(SFLC2237)  •  7:00-8:00  p.m. 

.  (SFLC  2241) 

Motivational  Fee:  $35  with  $20  refundable  for  meeting 
attendance  and  weight  loss  goals. 

To  pre-register  or  for  more  information,  call  378-391 2.  All 
sessions  meet  in  SFLC  (room  numbers  listed  above). 


Branch  out  to  the  exciting  life  of 

QAINTBEE 


Openings  Now  For 
Spring  and  Summer 

Now  Accepting  Applications 
For  Fall  and  Winter  1985-86 


*  Recreation  room 

*  Large  pool 

*  Dishwashers 

*  Private  park  by  the 


*  Hot  tub 

*  Organized  activities 
and  athletic 
tournaments 

*  4  great  wards 


1849  North  200  West  Office 

■  377-1511  ■  Hours:  Monday-Friday 
8:30-5:00 

Saturday  9;00-1:00 


Third  Dimension 
^HCots 


Precision  Haircuts  &  Styling 
Tllf  for  guys  &  gals 


PERMS  &  CUTS 

for  your  entire  family 

HAIRCUTS 

$ 

PERMS 
$19.95 

includes  haircut,  styling, 
and  written  guarantee, 
(long  hair  slightly  extra.) 


NO  APPOINTMENT  NEEDED 


PARKWAY  VILLAGE,  PROVO  374-8407 

2255  N.  University  Pkwy. 

(Next-to  Albertsons) 

OPEN:  Mon.-Fri.  9:30-8.  Sat.  9-5:30 
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Members  of  the  BYU  Dancers'  Company  move  to  the  lyrical  dance  "Very  Vivaldi."  The  Dancers' 
Company  just  finished  their  first  international  tour. 


Dancers  make  tour 
with  special  effects 


By  DOUG  TREGEAGLE 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


BYU’s  Dancers’  Company  may  appear  heaven- 
bound  when  the  dancers  execute  high  leaps,  but  the 
troupe  was  tied  to  earth  recently  when  it  dragged 
more  than  a  ton-and-a-half  of  technical  equipment 
through  Asia. 

Eleven  dancers  and  six  assistants  left  Provo  at 
the  end  of  April  for  their  first  international  tour,  a 
six-week  trip  to  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  Japan 
and  Hawaii, 

Artistic  director  Pat  Debenham  explained  the 
need  for  so  much  equipment. 

“Some  of  the  other  dance  groups  from  BYU  can 
just  go  on  stage.  The  dance  itself  doesn’t  require 
theatrical  support.  Our  dances,  however,  are  en¬ 
hanced  greatly  by  lights  and  other  equipment. 
They  become  such  a  part  of  the  dance  that  you  lose 
part  of  the  impact  without  them.” 

Kip  White,  a  sophomore  from  Orem  majoring  in 
communications,  was  one  of  the  dancers  who 
toured  with  the  company.  He  said,  “The  lighting  we 
took  with  us  added  character  and  emphasis  to  what 
we  were  doing  on  stage.” 

One  of  the  numbers  the  company  performed  was 
“Titled  Slip  Sliding.”  “The  mood  of  the  dance  is  icy 
and  the  lighting  hinted  at  coldness,”  White  said. 

A  different  kind  of  challenge  came  in  Korea 
where  a  standing-room-only  crowd  crammed  into  a 
3,000-seat  capacity  arena  and  surrounded  the  dan¬ 
cers.  “The  dancers  had  to  be  careful  not  to  kick  the 
audience;  they  were  that  close  to  the  stage,”  said 


Kathy  Debenham,  an  instructor  and  dancer  on  the 
tour.  “They  also  surrounded  our  equipment,  and  at 
intermission  they  touched,  examined  and  moved 
our  projectors  and  other  equipment.” 

Despite  the  challenges,  Debenham  views  the 
tour  as  a  success  he  would  like  to  repeat. 

“We  were  in  foreign  countries,  but  dancing  eli¬ 
minated  much  of  the  foreignness.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  about  moving  physically  with  other  people 
that  breaks  the  language  barrier,” 

Unlike  many  touring  groups,  The  Dancers’  Com¬ 
pany  used  the  time  not  only  to  perform,  but  also  to 
teach  classes  in  universities  in  every  country  they 
visited.  This  lecture-demonstration  format  is  some¬ 
thing  the  dancers  have  done  throughout  the  United 
States. 

At  Nippon  College  in  Japan,  the  dancers  taught 
an  advanced  class  of  100  college  students  the  “Bop 
’Til  You  Drop”  section  of  one  of  their  numbers. 

In  turn,  the  Nippon  students  taught  the  BYU 
dancers  a  dance  from  their  repertoire. 

White  found  this  part  of  the  tour  to  be  the  best, 
even  though  in  some  countries  the  students  didn’t 
1  even  know  English.  “It  was  a  riot;  they  were  so 
willing  to  learn.”  Each  dancer  was  in  charge  of  five 
or  six  students.  “They  could  understand  our 
counts,  but  other  than  that  they  basically  had  to 
mimic  our  movements,”  said  White. 

Of  the  Jappanese  dancers,  director1  ’Dfebenham 
said,  “Their  dancing  had  a  homogeneous  quality 
because  their  skin,  size  and  hair  coloring  were  basi¬ 
cally  the  same.  The  visual  impact  of  all  those  bodies 
moving  together  in  a  way  that  is  very  common  to 
them  was  exciting.” 


Moms  may  find  relief 
in  going  out  with  kids 


Mothers  of  young  school-age  chil¬ 
dren  may  find  themselves  staring 
with  dismay  at  the  calendar"  for  the 
next  few  months.  School-age  children 
in  Utah  Valley  are  now  out  of  school 
—  and  two  months  of  the  summer 
vacation  still  remain. 

Summer  can  be  never-ending  for 
some  mothers. 

Some  inexpensive  and  fun  activi¬ 
ties  to  help  kids  chase  boredom  away 
include  the  Hutchings  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Lehi,  the  Monte 
L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum  at 
BYU,  BYU’s  dairy  farm,  the  Spring- 
ville  Museum  of  Art  and  the  art  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Take  advantage  of  the  local  ca¬ 
nyons  by  going  on  a  hike  or  a  picnic. 
Bridal  Veil  Falls  has  a  trout  pond 
where  children  may  feed  the  trout  for 
a  small  fee.  You  could  also  drive  the 
Alpine  Loop  or  go  on  the  Timpanogos 
Cave  hike. 


Other  creative  activities  include 
taking  the  city  bus  to  get  an  ice  cream 
cone,  visiting  the  library  during  story  - 
time,  and  baking  cookies  and  painting 
monster  faces  on  them. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  kids  can  visit  the 
Children’s  Museum,  the  Utah 
Museum  of  Natural  History  on  the 
University  of  Utah  campus,  the 
Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  Church  His- 1 
tory,  the  Beehive  House  or  Wheeler 
Farm. 

Other  possibilities  include  a  tour  of 
the  Capitol,  the  Visitor’s  Center  at 
Temple  Square,  the  Hansen 
Planetarium,  the  Salt  Lake  Art  Cen¬ 
ter,  Union  Station  and  the  Utah 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Many  mothers  find  that  having  a 
routine  during  the  summer  months 
helps  children  and  parents  to  enjoy 
the  time  they  have  together.  If  all  else 
■  fails,  take  a  nap. 


Orchestra  has  openings 
for  string  musicians 

All  interested  student  musicians  may  play  any 
string  instrument  in  BYU’s  summer  symphony 
•string  orchestra  sponsored  by  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  according  to  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Laycock,  director 
of  orchestras.  No  audition  is  necessary. 

Instruments  are  available  without  charge  to 
those  students  who  do  n,ot  have  their  own. 

Students  may  participate  with  or  without  taking 
course  credits  for  playing  in  the  orchestra. 

Musicians  interested  in  the  orchestra  should 
either  go  to  rehearsal  at  2  p.m:  in  E-250  HFAC  or 
contact  Dr.  Laycock  at  Ext.  4919. 


•39  T  • 


SUMMER  SALE  TIME 

Men’s  and  ladies  madras  shirts, 
polo  knits,  cotton  sweaters, 

;  shorts,  etc. 

4  off  any  one  item 
j  off  any  two  items 

2  off  any  three  items 

Also,  yon  can  share  with  a  friend 

n 

39  West  200  North,  Provo  1  University  Mall,  Orem 

Indecision  Have 
You  Hanging? 


Let  us 
help  you 
decide 


Register  now  for 
Summer  Term 
Cali  3784308 


Career  Education  1 15: 
Self-Awareness,  Life 
Planning  &  Decision 
Making  {2:2:0) 
Career  Education  116 
Career  Exploration 
<1:1:0) 

128SWKT 


'The  Cosby  Show'  rated  best, 
'Hail  to  the  Chief'  offensive 

RADNOR,  Pa.  (AP)  —  Bill  Cosby’s  top-rated 
“The  Cosby  Show”  is  the  best  comedy  of  the  season 
and  Patty  Duke  Astin’s  “Hail  to  the  Chief’  is  the 
most  offensive  new  series,  according  to  the  editors 
of  TV  Guide  magazine. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  annual  “The  Best  and  Worst 
We  Saw,”  in  the  June  29  issue,  the  editors  dubbed 
“Cagney  and  Lacey”  the  most  believable  series  and 
its  stars,  Sharon  Gless  and  Tyne  Daly,  “easily  the 
best  actresses  around.” 

TV  Guide  listed  “Miami  Vice”  as  the  best-looking 
new  series  and  said  James  Garner  gave  the  best 
male  performance  of  the  network  TV-movie  season 
in  “Heartsounds.” 

“  ‘Hail  to  the  Chief  .  .  .  had  something  against 
everyone  —  Jews,  blacks,  gays,  women,  even 
WASPs  — and  we  winced  as  often  as  we  laughed,” 
it  said. 


OFF 

PARTS  & 
LABOR 

on  any  necessary 
repairs 


FREE 

State 

Inspection 

Including  all  cars  and  light, 
medium  duty  trucks 

Special 

Student  Discount 

Valid  only  with  Coupon 

UNIVERSITY  JS^S 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  gjfA— , 

1150  N.  500  W.  373-1226  Hi  1 


How  Is  Your  Health  Coverage? 


*STUDENT  HEALTH 
PLAN 


Services  provided  and  student 
cost. 

1 .  Visits  to  the  Health  Center  during 
regular  clinic  hours  after  a  $2 
cash  fee  per  visit.  (If  this  fee  is 
billed  it  will  be  a  minimum  of 
$5.00) 

Regular  Health  Center  Clinic 
Hours:  , 

Monday  through  Friday  from  8:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.) 

2.  After-hour  service  (Fall  and 
Winter  semesters):  Monday 
through  Friday  from  5:00  p.m.  to 
7:00  a.m.  all  day  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  holidays.  (Spring 
and  Summer  term):  Monday 
through  Friday  from  5:00  p.m.  to 
8:00  a.m.  all  day  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  holidays.  There  is  a 
$10.00  after  hour  fee  for  each 
visit. 

(NOTE:  A  $2  discount  will  be 
allowed  for  cash  payment 
through  end  of  next  regular 
working  day.) 

3.  Basic  laboratory  and  x-ray  tests 
completed  at  the  Health  Center. 
(Special  tests  may  require  a  fee.) 

4.  Physical  therapy  at  the  Health 
Center. 

5.  Immunizations,  except  gamma 
globulin,  rubella,  and  special 
individual  vaccines. 

6.  Discount  on  prescriptions  with  a 
minimum  charge  of  $3  per 
prescription.  No  Discount  on 
special  order  medications. 

7.  Cost  of  appointment  with  a 
specialist  at  the  Health  Center 
will  be  covered  above  a  $3.00 
fee.  (If  this  fee  is  billed  it  will  be  a 
minimum  of  $5.00) 

8.  Emergency  dental  screening  and 
emergency  care. 

9.  Nominal  fee  for  physical  exams. 

*BYU  SPOUSE  AND 
DEPENDENT 
HEALTH  PLAN 


Mon.,  July  1 1s  Your 
Last  Chance  To 
Purchase  The  BYU 
Student  Plan  For 
Summer  Term! 

*WHO  CAN  BELONG? 

1 .  Full-time  students  who  pay  the 
Health  Plan  fee. 

2.  Part-time  students  who  carry  two 
(2)  term  hours  and  have  secured  a 
fee  card  through  the  Insurance 
Office  C-173  ASB,  and  paid  the 
Health  Plan  Fee. 

3.  Spouse  and  dependents  of 
student  eligible  as  stated  in  1 .  and 
2.  above  (Coverage  for  spouse 
and  dependents  is  available  only 
to  eligible  students  through  the 
registration  period  each  term.) 

*SERVICES  NOT 
COVERED 

Services  not  covered  by  the 
Student  Health  Plan  or  Spouse 
and  Dependent  Plan  include  the 
following: 

1.  HOSPITALIZATION 

2.  VISITS  TO  PHYSICIANS 
OUTSIDE  THE  HEALTH 
CENTER  AND  SPECIALIST 
SERVICES  AFTER  HOURS  AT 
HEALTH  CENTER. 

3.  ANY  SERVICE  AWAY  FROM 
CAMPUS. 

4.  SERVICES  COVERED  BY 
PRIVATE  INSURANCE. 

(ACTUAL  FEE  FOR  SERVICE 
WILL  BE  BILLED  TO  THE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY.) 

5.  INDUSTRIAL  INJURY  CARE. 

6.  YOUR  PORTION  OF  THE  FEE 
FOR  LAB,  X-RAY,  PHYSICAL 
THERAPY,  PRESCRIPTION 
MEDICATIONS. 

7.  MEDICATION  AND  CARE  THAT 
EXTENDS  BEYOND  THE 
SEMESTER  FOR  WHICH  FEES 
ARE  PAID. 

8.  SPECIAL  MEDICATIONS  AND 
VACCINES.  (GAMMA 
GLOBULIN,  RUBELLA,  OTHER 
INDIVIDUAL  SPECIAL 
MEDICATIONS  AND 
VACCINES.) 

9.  ANY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  OR 
MEDICATION  PROCURED 
OUTSIDE  THE  HEALTH 
CENTER. 

10.  MAIL  SERVICE  FOR 
PRESCRIPTIONS  IS  NOT 
AVAILABLE. 


WHEN  DOES  IT  START? 

Date  of  New  Student  Orientation  if 
prepaid  or  Date  of  Purchase  After 
Orientation  Date. 


Coverage  includes  the  following: 

1 .  Visits  to  a  clinic  of  the  McDonald 
Health  Center  during  regular 
hours  at  no  additional  cost  after  a 
$5.00  per  visit  fee  per  patient. 
Note  —  A  $3.00  discount  will 
apply  if  the  fee  is  paid  withing  24 
hours. 

2.  Visits  to  the  McDonald  Health 
Center  Emergency  Room  after 
hours  above  a  $10.00  cash  or 
$20.00  if  billed. 

3.  Visits  to  a  specialist  at  the 
McDonald  Health  Center  during 
regular  clinic  hours  $5.00  cash  or 
a  $15.00  fee  for  service  if  billed. 

4.  X-ray  examination  charge  will  be 
provided  at  50  percent  of  the 
student  fee  for  service. 

5.  Laboratory  tests  completed  at  the 
Health  Center  will  be  covered  at 
50  percent  of  the  student  fee  for 
service.  Tests  sent  to  outside 
labs  will  not  be  covered. 

6.  Physical  therapy  will  be  provided 
at  50  percent  of  the  student  fee 
for  service. 

7.  Prescription  medication  will  be 
provided  at  75  percent  of  the 
regular  fee. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST? 

$9  For  Summer  Term 


WHEN  DOES  IT  END? 

Sept.  4,  1985 


Student 

Student 

Student  and 

BYU  HEALTH  CENTER  PLAN  0n|y 

and  One 
Dependent 

Two  or  More 
Dependents 

I  Summer  Term  .  $9 

$26 

$49 

For  More 
Information  Call 

378-2771 
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“AD”  IT  UP!  L)pen:  Mon.-Fri.  8:30-4:30  5,h  Floor  ELWC  Ph.  378-2897  JL.  BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  SAVE! 


CLASSIFIED 
AD  POLICY 

•  3-line  minimum. 

•  Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads:  11:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
publication. 

•  Deadline  for  Classi¬ 
fied  Display:  4:00 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to 
publication. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  pro- 

but  advertising  appearing  m  the 
Universe  does  not  indiate  approv¬ 
al  by  or  sanction  of  the  University 
or  the  Church. 


CLASSIFIED 

AD 

DIRECTORY 


04  Special  Notices 

06  Situations  WanteT 
07  Mother's  Helper 
08  Help  Wanted 


sfully.b, 


Advertisers  are  expected  to  check 

theiirst  day.  No  credits  or  adjust¬ 
ments  will  be  made  after  that 


Cash  Ri 


1  day,  3  lines .. 

2  day,  3  lines .  4.ua 

3  day,  3  lines .  5.22 

4  day,  3  lines .  6.96 

5  day,  3  lines .  8.70 

10  day,  3  lines .  12.60 

20  day,  3  lines .  24.00 


23  Income  Property 

1  3l 

35  Diamonds  for  Sale 

36  Garden  Produce 
38  Misc.  for  Sale 

40  Furniture 

41  Cameras-Photo  Equip 

I  SSSv* 

46  Sporting  Goods 
48  Bikes  &  Motorcycles 


serves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit,  or  reject  any  classified 

Above  rates  subject  to  *1.0 


FREE  DENTAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  &  2  X-Rays.  Dr.  Theo¬ 
dore  C.  Bennion.  225-2210. 
NEED  TO  SELL  some  books 
before  going  home?  Pioneer 
Books  will  buy  or  trade.  Huge 


RESUMES  Seniors-Get  the 
edge  on  top  jobs  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  resume.  785-5694. 


VIETNAM  -  THE  REAL 
STORY 

NARRATED  BY 
CHARLTON  HESTON 
LEARN  THE  TRUTH  AB¬ 
OUT  THE  VIETNAM  WAR. 
WATCH  THE  “REAL 
STORY”  ON  TV  CHAN¬ 
NELS:  7,10,11,12  WED., 
JUNE  26  8PM. 

5— Insurance  Agencies 


o  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
and 

MATERNITY 

BENEFITS 

We  tailor  make  our  policies  to 
fit  your  individual  needs.  We 
also  takepride  in  giving  you  the 
best  service  possible.  When 
you  have  a  question,  a  problem, 
or  a  claim  call: 

FORD  & 
ASSOC. 
489-9101 
489-9166 


5— Insurance  Agencies 

""^nsuranceT^" 

SPECIALISTS 
Major  medical,  short  term,  3 
NEW  MATERNITY  BE¬ 
NEFIT  PLANS,  Up  to  $3000 
for  normal  delivery.  Full  eom- 
plications-Mother/Baby. 
226-1816 

20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

FAMILY  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Million  Dollar  Major  Medical, 
includes  complications  of 
maternity.  Call  agent  Mike 
Griffiths  224-2423. 

LOW  COST 

Health  Insurance 

Maternity  & 
Complication  Benefits 

Kay  Mendenhall 
375-2993  489-7518  eves. 

Serving  BYU  students  14  yrs. 

HEALTH 

PROTECTION 

Including: 

MATERNITY 

BENEFITS 

CHIPMAN  ASSOCIATES 
225-7316 

We’ll  tell  it  like  it  is 
AUTO  INS.  Good  student  & 
non-smoker  discounts.  Avail- 
able-  224-3410.  Ask  for  Brian. 

HEALTH  INS  ‘PLUS* 
New  Lower  Cost  Mat:  Benefits 
from  $80/mo.  For  $2000  be¬ 
nefit.  Also  complications  cover¬ 
age.  Ask  for  Brian.  224-3410. 


CAUTION 

Employers  and  young 
women  seeking  domestic 
help  positions  should  ask  for 
reference 

Acceptance  of  an 
advertisement  in  this 
classification  does  not 
indicate  an  endorsement  by 
The  Daily  Universe,  BYU, 
or  the  LDS  Church. 
NANNIES 
PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 

We  take  care  of  you!  Placement 
with  screened  families  all  over 
U.S.  (Agency-no  fee).  Round- 
trip  airfare,  vacations,  insur¬ 
ance,  2  days  off/week.  Affec-  • 
tive  May  1,  min.  starting  wage 
$140/wk.  Call  1-654-2133,  1- 
538-2121,  National  C.  in  Heber, 
UT. _ ■ 

PROFESSIONAL 

FINDING 

SERVICES 

Exciting  &  challenging  posi¬ 
tions  for  mother’s  helpers  all 
over  the  country.  Many  with' 
travel  &  other  amenities.  We 
protect  your  interest  with  pre¬ 
screened  employers.  Call  Rae, 
Salt  Lake  255-5097.  . 

NEW  JERSEY  PROF,  couple 
seeks  loving  care  of  4  yr.  old  girl 
&  house.  Own  rm,  bath,  &  car 
Near  NYC.  Call  collect  201- 
891-9645  bet.  7-10pm  EST. 

★  NANNIES  USA  ★ 

High  paying  jobs  available. 
Call  us  now.  Agency  fee  pd. 
Family  helpers  needed  in  many 
exciting  places.  We  do  the  find¬ 
ing  for  you.  We  negotiate  for 
top  pay  &  time  off-good  stan¬ 
dards.  Must  be  g  . 

dren  Call  (801)75 _ 

6262,  (American  Fork). 

CALL  US  FIRST-MANY 

MOTHERS  HELPER 
AND  GOVERNESS 

POSITIONS-NO  FEE 
IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
ADVERTISERS  IN  THIS 
PAPER,  WE  GET  HUN¬ 
DREDS  OF  POSITIONS  RE- 
FERED  TO  US.  WE  CARE¬ 
FULLY  SCREEN  &  OFFER 
TO  YOU  THE  MOST  OUT¬ 
STANDING  FAMILIES  FOR 
YOU  TO  CHOOSE  FROM. 

Air  fare  provided.  Must  not 
smoke  or  drink.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  children.  Some 
housekeeping. 


WE  NEED  HELP... Loving 
family  w/2  young  boys  &  baby 
on  way  needs  mother’s  helper 
to  join  our  family  for  min.  of  1 
yr.  Must  be  responsible  &  love 
children.  Pvt.  quarters.  Lovely 
Philadelphia  suburb.  Driver’s 
lie.  essential.  Call  collect  after  7 
pm  215-643-1436. _ ■ 

NATIONAL  NANNY  REG¬ 
ISTRY:  Nationwide  place 
ment.  Selected  families  back¬ 
grounds  verified.  LDS  stan¬ 
dards  &  exper.  w/children  re¬ 
quired:  No  fee.  For  list  of  all 
provisions  call  203-387-9638 
collect. 

IN  PROVO  work  out  school 
schedule,  rm,  bd,  +  ,  $200/mo. 
Duties  include  childcare,  share 
family  hswk,  must  drive.  To  be- 
.  gin  Fall  85.  375-4628. 
MOTHER’S  HELPER 
needed  for  family  w/2  young 
children.  Help  with  child  care  & 
It  hswk.  Our  home  is  3  min  from 
LDS  church,1/;  hr  from  NYC. 
Pvt  rm,  bath,  &  TV.  Please  call 
914-576-7273.  The  Robinsons 
207  Waverly  Rd,  Scarsdale, 
NY.^10583.  Come  join  our 

WANTED  IMMED.  Mothers 
Helper.  Boston,  Mass  area,  to 
care  for. 2  boys  ages  3  &  l'A  Call 
collect  aft  6pm  EST.  Bill  or 
Gael  617-528,8899. 

TWO  NANNIES  NEEDED 
2  families  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
have  one  three  yr.  old  daughter 
each.  Duties  inch  all  hswk.  in 
mornings  &  babysitting  in 
afternoons,  cook  dinner,  do 
laundry.  Weekends  &  eves, 
free.  Call  between  5-8pm  MST 
914-723-8062  or  914-723-8176. 
NANNY’S  EAST  needs  ma¬ 
ture  LDS  young  women  for 
mother’s  helper  jobs.  Spend  an 
exciting  year  on  the  east  coast, 
all  expenses  paid.  Call  201-740- 
0204  or  write:  Box  625  Living-' 
ston,  NJ.  07039. 

LIVE  IN  Child  care  in  Long 
Island  N.Y.  Own  rm..  light 
housekeeping.  2  children,  4  & 
7.  Collect  (516)  249-3117. 
MOTHERSHELPER  needed 
in  L.A.  starting  September,  3 
small  children.  Mother  does  not 
work.  Lgt  hskpg.  Walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  UCLA.  Pvt  rm,  entr¬ 
ance,  &  bath.  Send  pictures  & 
resume  to:  Barbara  Sofro, 
11042  Cashmere  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90049. 
MOTHERS  HELPER.  Min.  1 
•yr..  Pd  transp.,  ref.,  NYC  sub¬ 
urb.  914-634-9682  collect. 


18— Furn.  apts. 


18— Furn.  apts. 


18— Furn.  apts. 


FULL  TIME  Cabinet  assem¬ 
bly  workers.  American  Fork. 
756-6016  bet.-9-5. _ 

NURSING  CARE  needed 
weekends- for  mentally  alert 
Lady  in  Am  Fork(Sat-Sun) 1 
$200/mo.  756-6750/227-3263 

10-Sales  Help  Wanted 

GOING  TO  Southern  Calif,  for 
summer?  Job  waiting  for'busi- 
ness  oriented  female  to  go  into 
attorney  offices  &  promote  my 
translation  agency.  $4000  +. 
Mike,  714-554-0233. 


GUYS  SAVE  THE  BUCKS 
Use  a  friends  pool.  S/S  $40/mo. 
F /W-$80/mb! ;  Utils.  pd.  876  E. 
900  N.  #17.  375-5637,  2-6pm. 
Jay  or  Susie. 

Men’s  nicely  furn.  530  E.  5th  N. 
Sp/Sum  $45.  Call  Rich  374- 
9157. 

CONTINENTAL  men’s  apts.  2 

Vt  blks  formcampus.  Sp/Su  $65- 
men,  $230-couples.  Utils  pd. 


LUXURY  GIRLS  CONDO 
151  E.  300  N.  #3,9.  $70-100.' 
Sp/Su.  225-6013. 


18— Furn.  apts. 


11— Diet  &  Nutrition 

LOSE  WEIGHT-Lose  those 
EXTRA  POUNDS  NOW! 
Safe,  fast,  low  cost,  without  ex¬ 
ercise!  All  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  It  will 
CHANGE  YOUR  LIFE. 
CALL  ROBERT  AT  224-7347. 

14— Contracts  for  Sale 

GIRLS  TOWNHOUSE  57  W. 
700  N.  $50  Sum,  $90  F/W.  Near 
campus.  Plenty  storage  & 
prk^Call  374-5146  Heather  or 

OLD  MILL  APTS:  Male  or 
female, sum  contract,  pvt  bath, 
Jaccuzi,  pool.  $129.  374-0360. 

2  CONDO  CONTRACTS.  $70/ 
mo.  +  utils.  Near  Y,  shopping, 
micro,  DW.  2  bdrm,  2  bath. 
375-7101  Leslie/Jennifer. 


DW,  $120.  461  E.  100  N.  375- 
4133.  _ 

2  BDRM  DUPLEX  apt.  Fami¬ 

ly  or  singles.  $220/mo.  +  utils. 
$40  dep.  Avail  thru  Aug.  31. 
Call  375-9268. 


NEWPORTER  APTS 

MEN:  Openings  now  avail  for 
sum.  Prvt  rooms  avail.  Exc 
atmosphere,  spacious,  2  blks  to 
Y,  cable,  W/D,  hurry  limited 
spaces.  340  E  600  N.  Call  now, 
Brad  373-0838.  Fall/Winter 
contracts  now  avail. 

MEN:  spaces  -  clean  living.  213 
N  100  E.  W/D,  DW,  CTV,  Dbl 
occup.,  4  total.  $50/su  $75/Fall 
377-2330 _ 

2  BDRM,  $240/mo.  Contract, 
deposit.  Responsible  couples 
only.  Call  374-0340. 

LE  CHATEAU  APTS 
Sgl  men  &  cpls,  2  bdrm,  cab, 
jndergrd  pkg,  AC-  Sp/su  sgl 
rm  men  $65/mo  +  gas  &  lgts. 
Cpls  $185/mo  +  gas  &  lgts.  F / 
w  sri  men  only  $99/mo  (4  man 
gas  &  lgts. 


MEN  Luxury  Condo.  Summer 
$90  share  utils  191  E  300  N. 
374-9016. 


ELMS  APT 

Girls  Summer  Contract  $70. 
Avail.  F/W.  Phone  375-5280  or 
374-8255. 

THE  COLONY  Male  $85  sum 
$135  F/W.  Very  spacious.  Near 
Y..P00I,  gt  wd.  Bruce  377- 
3709. _ 

GIRLS:  discount  Carriage 
Cove  $100.  Single  Bdrm,  mie- 
ro,  pool,  jacuzzi.  373-2058. 


COUPLES  &  Families.  Sp/Su 

only.  2  bdrm  apts.  Laundry 
rm.,  cable,  $180/mo.  incl.  util- 
s.  Anita  Apts.  41  E.  400  N.  373- 
0819.,  ' _ 

GIRLS:  Pinegar  Apts.  $60-65. 
Laundry  rm,  utils,  pd.  Cable 
hk-ups.  4-6  girls.  Ph:  375-5479. 

DANVILLE 

PLACE 

MEN 

$60 

ONLY;  2  BLKS  TO  CAMPUS 

3  bdrms,  2  baths 
Cable  TV 
AC 


8-Help  Wanted 


HELPERS 

WEST 


WORK  IN  ASIA! 

Spend  2  mon.  in  Taiwan  & 
work.  $7- 10/hr.  to  help  offset 
costs'.  Study  Mandarin  or 
Kung-Fu,  travel  to  Hong 


Short  on  money?  Sell  unused 
items  through  Classified  ads. 
Call  378-2897. 


GREAT  HEALTH  and 

maternity  benefits  as  low  as 
$59/mo.  Bascom-Lender  Ins. 
224-5100. 

6-Sltuations  Wanted 

HOUSECLEANING  $5/hr.. 
Evns  +  overnight  baby  sitting. 
224-8536  


'  urban  area  hear'  NYC.  Seeks 
■  mothers  helper  for  care  Of  2 
gram  sch  gls,  +  liskp  duties. 
Must  be  exp  driver.  Own  rm, 
over  looking  swimming  pool, 
prvt  bath  +  board  +  $100/wk. 
Call  collect  after  6pm  east  st 
time  (212)989-6290. _ 

LDS  FAMILY  in  New  Jersey 
with  2  children  (ages  4  &  2) 
needs  mother’s  helper  immed. 
Please  call  or  write:  L.  Dirk- 
maat,  17  Division  Ave,  Sum¬ 
mit,  NJ  07901.  201-665-2304 

MOTHER’S  HELPER  care  of 
2  'A  yr  old  boy,  live  in,  no  smok, 
lgt  hskpg.  pvtrm.  lhr  N  NYC. 
Beg  Aug  1.  J.Carmichael- 


SOPH.,  JUNIORS  & 
SENIORS.  Now  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  for  internships  and- 
job  opportunities  with  North¬ 
western  Mutual  Life.  BYU  cre¬ 
dits,  good  income,  flexible  hrs. , 
experience  in  business  world. 
Call  Connie  between  l-3pm, 
225-8000  for  appt. 


carpet  cleaning  appts.  Call  224-  5pm. 


16—  Rooms  for  rent 

FEMALE:  private  rm,  $120/ 
mo.  BYU  standards.  370  W  300 

5  Provo.  373-5389. 

17—  Unfurn.  apt.  for  rent 

COUPLES-2  bdrm,  refridg  & 
elec,  range,  cable,  W/D  hkups, 
AC,  plowed  garden.  $250/mo. 
226-0452. _ 

COUPLES:  2  bdrm  4  piex  So. 
Orem  location.  Extra  storage. 
No  pets  or  smokers.  $250  ■' 

6  elec.  224-7217  <  -  _ 

COUPLES  2  bdrm  upstrs  9 
blks  to  Y.  W/D,  yd,  garden, 
■carport.  $255  +  util  375-0805  ■ 
PLUSH  2  Bdrm  apt.  in  Utah 
Historical  Home.  W/D,  DW, 
frplc,  nice  yd,  storage  shed.  59 
W.  500  N.  Call  first  373-6660. 
$350/mo. _ 

COUPLES,  2  lg,  Bdrms,  cable 
incld.  Small  yd  for  children. 
$225/mo  +  utils  until  sept  1, 
then  $250/mo  +  utils.  737  W 
100  N.  Provo.  373-1506  after 


250  +  gas 
25-7539. 


ALTA  APTS 

NOW  RENTING  F/W 
$110/mo.  Utils,  pd 
1850  N.  Univ.  Ave 
Next  to  BYU  Stadium 
"LARGE  POOL 
*AIR  CONDITIONING 
"DISHWASHER 
"CABLE  TV 
*373-9848. 

MILLER  II  Apts  now  accept¬ 
ing  Sp/Su  &  Fall/Win  applica¬ 
tions,  3  bdrm,  2  bath,  cable  TV, 
laundry  facil,  AC,  2  blks  S.  of 
campus.  Sp/Su-$59.50.  Fait/ 
Win  $109  utils,  incl.  Call  or  see 
manager  140  E.  600  N.  374- 
5418.  > 

COUFLES-2  bdrm.  Close  to 
BYU.  AC,  Laundry  rm.  in 
complex.  $250  +  utils.  V2  mo. 
rent  free.  265  E.  200  N.  375- 


NICE  1  BDRM  apt  1  blk  from 
campus  quiet  bldg.  Cpls  or  sgl 
men.  Sp/su  $155/mo  +  elec  377- 
5189  _ _ 

WOMEN:  Summer  openings 
only,  Township  Condos.  Pvt  or 
shared  rm.  $100  or  $90.  Vi  blk 
From  Y.  W/D,  DW,  BYU 
approved.  Call  374-9469  or  226- " 

COUPLES  with  children.  En- 

Bdrm,  2  Vi  bath  townhouse. 
DW,  AC,  pool.  Call  for.weekly, 
bi-monthly  &  monthly  rate. 
Offer  is  for  Sp/Su  only.  224- 
7217. 

NICE  4  BDRM  APTS,  pvt  rm 
$90/mo  +  utils.  AC,  cab  TV,  pi, 
Jaz,  sauna,  VB,  rqtbal  +  more. 
377-0038.  1800  N  State  st 
GIRLS  NEW  CONDO  avail 
Fall,  2  blks  to  Y.  2  bdrm,  2  Vi 
bath,  DW,  Micro,  W/D,  AC, 
undrgrd  pkg,  1-818-366-7224. 
GREAT  LOCATION:  Spa¬ 
cious  4  girl  apt.  3  blks  to  Y. 
W/D,  micro,  cab  hkups,  nice 
yd.  $70/mo  Su  +  !4  elec.  666  E. 
600  N,  373-5977.  _ 

GIRLS  APT  for  rent.  Sum  $55/ 
mo'  utils  incld.  ..Call  375-2722. 
530  E,  600  N. _ 

2  BDRM  CONDO:  W/D,  DW, 
dis,  frplc,  AC.  $75  Sp/Su,  $150 
Fall  +  utils,  dep.  $100,  226- 
6623. _ 

FAMILY  or  Students,  S/S 
$150/student  or  $350  for  family. 
Freshly  painted,  4  bdrm,  611 
W.  1975  N.  Provo.  226-6623.' 
CONDO,  Priv.  bdrm,  DW,  W / 
D,  586  W.  1720  N.  Provo,  $135- 
S/S;  $170-Fall.  ALL  UTILI¬ 
TIES  PD.  $125  dep.  226-6623 
or  374-6639. _  •  ■ 

PRIVATE  RM,  $85-S/S,  $145- 
Fall,  newer  condo,  several  loca¬ 
tions,  AC,  W/D,  Dishwasher, 
parking.  226-6623. _ 

WOMEN’S  HOUSE  2  vac,  pvt 
rm..$l00/mo  +  utils.  Avail 
Imed  377-2649  or  378-5084. 
TREEHOUSE  APTS  girls  845 
E  560  N.  Close  to  campus.8Lg 
bdrms. .See  to  believe.  Near 
shopping  Ctr.  W/D.  Sp/Su$60 
double  occupancy,  $125  F/W 
dimple  'occupancy/' Cal]'  $77-  , 


$90  Fall/Win.  469  N  100E.  377- 
6545.  ' _ 

COUPLES-Now  renting. 
Summer/Fall.  1  bdrm.  $155/225 
+  util.  Call  Glenn  375-0672. 
MEN-2  bdrm  apt.  $45/mo.  W / 
D,  close  to  Y.  377-7159. 
STRATFORD  COURT:  $30 
bonus  if  you  sign  up  within  2 
wks.  New  condos  with  jaz.  1  blk 
to  BYU.  Immed  openings  for 
sum  only  $85/mo.  Enjoy  st 
dances  &  party  all  sum  long.  2 
bdrm,  2  bath,  undgrd  pkg.  All 
units  own  DW  &  W/D.  You 
can’t  beat  it  for  only  $85/mo. 
Call  Paula  377-3336  bef  5:30pm. 

DELUXE  Townhouse  for  sing¬ 

les.  4  lg.  pvt  bdrms,  fully  furn.  2 
Vi  bath,  frplc,  AC,  W/D,  pool, 
Silver  Shadows  area.  Lots  of 
prkg.  Sp/Su-$125-130.  224- 
7217,  days  or  225-7539,  eves. 

VICTORIA  PLACE  New  Con¬ 

do’s  close  to  campus.  Fall  occu¬ 
pancy.  2  bdrm.,  2  bath,  W/D, 
microwave,  DW,  frplc.,  co¬ 
vered  parking.  $160/per  person 
gas  &  lights.  Won’tJast.  Sign 
today!  224-7217  or  225-7539. 

1  Vi  BLKS  to  campus.  Openings 

for  single  girls  &  couples  for 
Sum.  4.girls/apt.  Call  Mgr.  373- 

GUYS  WANTED  immed  open- 
ings  in  house  -2  blks  from  cam¬ 
pus.  Low  rent  for  Sum  only 
$50.  F/W  only  $85/mo.  Call 
Paula  bef  5:30,  377-3336. 

2  BDRM  APT.  $220/mo.  + 
utils.  366  E.  600  N.  #21.  Provo. 
375-6459. 

BASEMENT  APT:  2  lg  bdrm, 
lgfamrm,  frplc,  lg  fridge,  fence 
bkyd.  Split  utils.  $250/mo,  pets 
maybe.  377-6404  or  375-7247. 
GIRLS  HOUSE:  $50  +  utils. 
Sp/Sum,  nice  yd,  4  blks  to  Y. 
Great  ward.  4  or  5  openings. 
Call  after  5pm  Dave,  489-6214. 
COUPLES/SINGLE  GIRLS1 
BDRM  apt.  big  windows,  wa¬ 
ter  cooler.  Free  hot  water.  375- 
6046. _ 

COUPLES-Summer  only.  3 
bdrms,  2  baths,  cable  TV,  laun¬ 
dry.  $175  +  elec.  375-9274.  . 


PRIVATE  BDRM  for  ser 
student,  4  man  apt,  V2 
North  of  BYU,  utils,  phone, 
cable,  TV  pd.  $100/mo.  Sum 

CLEAN  HOUSE  or  do  yard 
work  in  exchange  for  part  of 
rent  payment.  Singles  only. 
Four  lg  prvt  bdrms  fully  furn. 
2Vi  baths,  pool.  224-7217  &  225- 
7539.  _ 

GIRLS  HOUSE  $42/mo.  + 
utils.  Sum.  $70/Fall.  AC,  piano. 
Close  to  campus.  373-8366, 

MEN:  Avail.  Summer  &  Fall. 
Located:  241  E.  400  N.  Unit  1. 
$90/mo.  Central  air,  DW,  TV. 
Call  373-2958,  Unit  2. 

3  RMS,  lots  of  study  area.  Gd 
location.  Couples  only.  Call 
377-9910  aft  6:30pm. 

TOO  HOT  TO  WALK? 
Move  closer  to  BYU 
CASA  DEA 
Is  just  a  block  away 
*Need  no  contract  in  Sum. 
*Four  Singles/apt. 

377-3367 
660  N.  200  E. 

NOW  SIGNING  F/W 

MONTEREY 

APTS 

*Laundry  facilities 

*3  bedrooms 

*3  1/2  blk  from  BYU  ■ 

*Great  ward! 

_ 377*5501 

1  V2  BLKS  to  Y.  Off  St  parking. 
Sum/Fall  applications 
accepted.  Free  W/D.  377-4444. 
GIRLS  APT  Gt.  loc.  +  cheap! 
$45  Summer.  Must  sell  immed. 
Call  375-0527,  Jeannie. 
COUPLES:  1  bedroom,  nice 
lawn  &  yard.  Call  373-6094  or 
375-0673. _ 

MEN-Nice  pvt  rm  in  Lower 
Silver  Shadows.  $80  +  utils. 
474  W,  1720  N,  375-9595. 
COUPLES  Nice  1  bdrm.  Sum¬ 
mer  $155/mo.  +  utils.  Avail, 
immed.  377-4492. 

GIRL’S  HOUSE  Close  to  Y. 
F/W  $100  dbl,  $130  single.  All 
utils  incld.  375-5224  (early 
evenings). 


Beg  Aug 
Rd, Bedford, NY.  10506 


MOTHERS  HELPER  wanted 
immed.  3  children  6,  9,  &  11. 
Wkends  off.  $120-$150/wk,  rm 
&  bd,  travel  with  family.  1  yr. 
comm.  Dr  lies,  no  smoking. 
Danbury,  CT  l'A  hr.  N  or  NYC 
Call  collec  - 


:t  (203)748-7486. 


WANTED:  door  to  door  sales¬ 
man  in  sthrn  CA  in  Palm 
Springs  area.  Collect  corn’s  up 
front.  Easy  sales  in  A/C.  Work 
with  utility  Co  rebate  program. 
Housing  &  utils  provided.  Must 
give  oral  resume  &  referrals. 
Call  Mike  collect  at  applicant 
0-619-325-1833. 

LOOKING  FOR  SALES  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  for  new  &  exciting 
company.  Must  be  good  with 
people.  Being  an  RM  is  a  plus. 
Please  call  for  an  appointment 
226-1926.  Ask  for  Donna. 


Service  Directory 


Storage 


Typing 


17th  SOUTH  OREM  Coin 
Laundry  &  Mini  Storage.  226- 
;  6857  (east  of  State  Vx  block). 


MARY  KAY 
COSMETICS 

375-5121 


J.M.S.  SYMSOUND-  Music, 
anyway  you  want  it.  $50/dance. 
Cali  Jim  at  377-3586. 

AVILA  SOUND  SYSTEM 
S50/DANCE 

Compare  &  hear  the  difference 
Call  Francisco-224-2056. 
CHRYSALIS  SOUND 
The  Best  Music 
Dru  or  Darin  373-2054 
ROCKHOPPER  MUSIC 
Dance  Music  and  Video  Show. 
Call  Todd  at  377-4273. 


BLOCK  storage  units,  12  x  23, 
electricity,  488  W.  2000  S.  ’ 
Orem.  $50.  CalL  224-7217  or 
225-7539. 


Sewing 


CUSTOM  SEWING  &  AL¬ 
TERATIONS.  Students  and 
missionary  discounts.  Call 
Becky.  377-1441. 


EXPERT  TYPING 

15  yrs  experience 
nice  typewriter.  .750/pg. 

Call  Gerri,  224-3631. 
WORD  PROCESSING 
Fast,  neat,  letter-quality 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
90e/pg.  Elaine  375-6171 
TYPING!?!  term  papers,  re¬ 
ports,  thesis,  pick  up  &  deliv¬ 
ery,  overnight,  spelling.  Call 
Abby  at  225-8356. 

RITE  WORDS 
Guaranteed  beautiful  work. 
Overnight.  Med.  terminology 
Lynn  375-0400  _ 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST- 
Familiar  with  many  styles  + 
formats.  Electronic  typewriter 
with  variety  of  letter  styles, 
symbols  included.  Rush  jobs 
accepted.  $l/pg.  Julie,  374- 
8013. _ 

CALL  JO.  17  yrs.  exp.  Letter 
Quality  Word  Proc.  Spell  chk, 
375-5394. 


PROFESSIONAL  Typing, 
editing  by  former  law  school 
secretary.  New  quality  type- 
writer.  Laurie,  375-2858. 

WESTERN 

Word  Processing 


WORD  PROCESSING 

LQ  printer,  bond  paper,  90(2/ 
pg. ,  rough  draft  avail.  Marian- 

NELSON’S  WORD  PROCES- 
SING  Quality,  speedy  service 
&  low  prices.  Call  Karen  377- 


2  BDRM  4  plex  $225/mo.  Wa¬ 
tered  walk  to  Y.  Available  im- 

COUPLES  1  or  2  bdrm, 
frdg,gas  rng,  W/D,  BYU  ap. 
'  No  pets, .From  $225.  316  N  300 
E  aft  6  375-6659. 

Vi  MO.  FREE  rent,  2  bdrm, 

-  AC,  W/D  hk-up,  carpet,  $235 
+  utils.  Call  377-9189  or  374- 
9650. _ _ 

COUPLES:  1  bdrm  bsmt  apt. 
$190/mo.  Utils  incl.  Located 
628  E.  700  N.  Provo.  Call  1-254- 
7249. _ _ 

JULY  $100  OFF:  Couples 
luxurious  2  bdrm  apt.  AC  $325/ 
mo.  utils  incld.  377-1870. 

1  BDRM  close  to  BYU,  swamp 
cooler,  cable.  $210/mo.  373- 
7149  aft  6pm. _ • 

NICE  CONDO,  W/D,  DW, 
fridge,  carport,  2  bdrm,  $225/ 
mo.  +  utils-Summer.  Call  373- 
4340,  Anita. _ 

PVT  RMS.  AVAIL.  W/D,  DW, 
carport,  fridge,  $120/mO.  + 
utils.-Summer.  Call  373-4340, 
Anita. 


GIRLS  $65/mo.  Summer  only. 
Dining  rm/frpl.  630  E  700  N, 
Provo.  Call  collect  1-254-7249. 
WINTER  QUARTERS  Sp/Su 
contracts  $95-120.  Great  loca¬ 
tion.  W/D,  AG,  Single/Double 
rooms.  Jim  375-2212 
MEN,  WOMEN,  Couples  -  '/a 
mo  rent  free.  Summer  &  Fall 
apts/homes.  Close  to  campus. 
374-5563 

SINGLE  GIRLS  &  Couples 
Apts  for  rent.  Convenient  loca¬ 
tion,  great  rates!  phone  375- 

MEN’S  Prvt  rm,  utils  pd  by 
manager.  728  N  500  E  Only 
$85.  375-4974. 


Spanish 

Villa 

•  Air  Conditioned 

•  Large  Carpeted  Rooms 

•  By  City  Park 
•Cable  TV 

445  W.  500  N. 

\  375-9364  , 


We’re  easy 


Easy  to  buy.  Easy  to  own.  Easy  to  enjoy.  We’re 
Madison  Park  Condominiums.  For  only  $38,000 
(with  no  dosing  costs  on  bottom  units),  we’re  easy  to 
buy  With  GE  appliances,  tile  entry,  wood  trim,  and 
Levelors,  we’re  easy  to  own.  With  a  jacuzzi  tub,  cable 
TV,  deck  and  landscaping,  we’re  easy  to  enjoy.  So,  if 
owning  your  own  home  sounds  like  more  work  than 
fun,  own  a  Madison  Park  Condominium.  We’re  more 
fun  than  work.  (And  we’re  selling  out  fast,  so  call  or 
come  by  for  a  showing  today.) 

373-6650  Qi 


Showings 
2/4/6  RM. 

Monday  thru  Saturday 
636  S.  500  W„  Provo  377-4803  BUSHNEIL 


Madison  Park 

CONDOM  INIUMS 


pt 


IBM,  LQ  Printer, 
resumes,  mailings, 
i,  &  dissertations. 
Call  375-7676  after  5pm.  - 

A  PROFESSIONAL 
RESUME  SERVICE 
RESUMES  $9  &  up..  Writing¬ 
typing-printing,  free  inter¬ 
view/counseling.  25  yrs.  ex¬ 
perience.  250  offices  nation¬ 
wide.  Provo,  373-0690,  25  N. 
University  Ave.  Suite  072. 
Provo  Town  Square.  Murray 
263-8049,  6526  S.  State,  #F 

A  PLUS 

sDouble  Space  .850 
sSpell  check,  gntd. 

*Close  to  Y,  Rush  ok 
"Call  Amelia  377-0796. 


Merlene,  225-6253. 


Shoe  repair 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE 
REPAIR 


IBM  WORD  PROCESSING 

Free  Spell  check 
LQ  Printer-Nan-375-2136 
PROF.  Typing  with  30  years 
experience,  handwriting  and 
overnight  rush  jobs.  OK.  Myr- 
na,  377-0330.  Gayle,  377-7194. 


Call  Zoetta,  224-2115. 
WESTWOOD  word  proces¬ 
sing.  Guaranteed  beautiful; 
guaranteed  accurate.  224-5441. 
CAMPUS  PICK-UP  &  DEL. 
Prompt  professional  typing. 
Quality  work.  Linda,  489-3046. 

WORD  PROCESSING 
LQ  IBM  print,  close  to  Y 
900/pg  Colleen  375-0532. 


PEGGY’S  BRIDAL  Utah’s 
largest  sale.  Gorgeous  wedding 
gowns,  $85  &  up.  225-4744. 

PICTURE  PERFECT 
25%  off  stylart  wedding  invita¬ 
tions.  Call  for  an  appointment 

373- 0441. _ _ 

DIAMOND  RINGS 
Invitations.  Wholesale  Prices. 
Ask  Bob  374-0113 _ 

THE  BRIDES’  SHOP- 
Provides  everything  for  the 
Bride,  Mothers,  Maids  &  Spe¬ 
cial  occasion.  59  E.  300  South 
SLC  322-4324. _ 

GIRLS!  GIRLS!  Before  you 
order  wedding  invitations 
check  with  the  Orem  Geneva 
Times  for  prices  you  can  afford. 
Excellent  quality.  546  S.  State, 
Orem.  225-1340, 

WEDDING  DRESSES  Sewn. 
Pro.  Seamstress  can  make  from 
picture.  Will  design.  Call  Gloria 

374- 6536 

WED  CAKES:  Delicous  &  cre¬ 
ated  just  for  you.  Cakes  by 
Cheryl.  1219  N  state  st  Om. 
226-CAKE. 


M0NS0N  APARTMENTS 

Men’s  vacancies,  Fall/Winter 
$79/mo.  +  lights.  375-1186. 345 
E  500  N. _ 

CLOSEST  OF  ALL 
TO  BYU 
Great  Floor  Plan 

Cool  AC,  Cable  TV,  4  man,  2 
bdrm,  2  indiv.  studies,  2 
bthrms.,  liv.  room,  kitchen  & 
laundry  fac.  Sp/Su  $50/mo. 
utils.  F/W  $90/mo.  +  utils. 
Also  girls  or  guys  houses.  Sp/ 
Su  $40/mo.  F/W  $80/mo.  Land¬ 
lord  pays  all  utils. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Apts. 

876  E.  900  N.  No.  17 
Ph.  375-5637,  2-6pm. 

Jay  Jolley  or  Susie  Mullen 


Men:  Fall/Win.  $80.50  share, 
$130  private.  Couples  Fall/Win 
$350.  All  +  elec.  865  N.  500  W. 
375-3217. _ _ 

GREAT  LOCATION:  4  &  5 
girl  apts.  S/S  from  $55/mo.  F /W 
from  $95/mo;  BDRM  TO 
YOURSELF.  S/S-$65/mo.,  F/ 
W-$115/mo.  COUPLES  1,2,&3 
bdrm  apt  from  $185/mo.  Utils, 
pd.  Campus  Villa  Apts  182  W. 
960  N.  #G  Liz,  374-2137  4-6pm. 
Pioneer  Apts  80  W.  880  N.  #2 
Gayle,  373-5914. 


Peanuts(g 


by  Charles  M.  Schultz 


AND  THEN  THIS  6IRL 
SAID  TO  ME/600DBYE, 
LINUS,  I'LL  SEE  YOU 
SOMEWHEN ! " 


REALLY?  I  TH0U6HT 
I  WAS  THE  ONLY  ONE 
WHO  FELT  THAT  WAY... 


GIRLS  taking  applications  for 
Sp/Su($70/mo.  incl  utils),  FI 
W($115/mo.  +  fuel)2  bdrm.  4 
girl  apts,  laundry  room,,  cable. 
Anita  Apts.  41  E.  400  N.  373- 
0819. 

PRIVATE  BDRM.  all  year  if 
rent  now.  Sp/Su:$85-120  + 
utils.  Micro,  AC,  W/D,  DW, 
frplc,  753-763  N.  1250E.  373- 
6572  or  1-595-1188,  collect. 
BEDROOM  TO  YOURSELF 
&  the  comforts  of  a  real  home. 
Houses  for  guys  or  girls.  S/S- 
$65/mo.,  F/W-$115/mo.  Utils, 
pd.  876  E.'900  N.  #17.  m375- 
5637,  2-6pm  Jay  or  Susie. 


We’ve  Got  it  All 
fora 

Fantastic  Summer  and  Fall 


'  CENTENNIAL  APARTMENTS 


*  NEW  MICROWAVES  * 

“Student  Housing  for  Single  Men  &  Women 
374-1700 

362  North  1080  East,  Provo 


Fall/Winter 

Deposit _ $150.00 

Rent  _ $125/6  person 

Spring/Summer 

Deposit$100.00 


aWe  fv° 


CENTENNIAL  II 

“A  Good  Place  To  Live” . 

•  Fully  furnished 

•  Close  to  shopping,  bai 
etc. 

4lG^E.th374-rS41  Hours  9- 


Fall/Winter 

Deposit _ $100.00 

_ $115/6  person 


Rent 


Spring/Summer 

Deposit _ $100.00 

_$70/Shared  Room 
$80/Own  Room 


Rent 


^noman. 

[  apartments 

Student  Housing  for  Single  Men  &  Women 


Fall/Winter 

Deposit _ $150.00 

Rent  $125/6  person 

1  $130/4  person 
$135/4  person/bal. 
Spring/Summer 

Deposit _ $100.00 

Rent  $90/Own/2  BR 

- S80/Shared/2  BR 


Close  to  Campus 

Park  Plaza 

•  Large  Heated  Swimming 


•  Free  Cable  TV 

•  Paid  Utilities 

•  Next  to  Kiwanis  Park  •  Air  Conditioned 

•  Large  Recreation  Roorp  •  Laundry  Facilities 

•  2  Super  Wards 
•  Picnic  <Sl  Bar-B-Que  Area  * 

Hours  3-6  pm,  Sat.  10-1 
910  North  900  East 


Rent 


Spring/Summer 

Deposit  $100.00 

_$90/4  person 
$75/6  person 


Rent 


-ai^-p2 


"  Single  Student  Housing 
for  Men  &  Women 
375-6808 
*  Air  Conditioning 
999  East  450  North,  Provo 


SPARKS  II  APTS 

•  Townhouses 

•  Fireplaces 

•Pool 

•  2  &  3  bedroom 
apartments 

•  Fully  furnished 

•  Free  cable  TV 

•  Close  to  campus, 
shopping,  bank,  etc. 

•  Laundry 

•  Organized  activities 
All  apartments  are  in 
one  ward 


Fall/Winter 

Deposit _ $150.00 

Rent _ $135/4  person 

$125/6  person 
Spring/Summer 

Deposit _ $100.00 

Rent  $90/Own/2  BR 

- $85/Own/3  BR 

$80/Shared/2  BR 
$70/Shared/3  BR 
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48— Bikes  &  Motorcycles 


COUPLES  OR  GIRLS  Avail 
'  now  till  end  of  Aug.  2  bdrm, 

•  close  to  campus  &  shopping 
center.  Very  reas  rates.  373- 
8476. _ 

COUPLE S-Sl 70/mo.  utils 
;  incld.  Yr-round.  Cozy  but  nice. 

Lg.  kitchen.  366  E.  100  S.  B. 
I  377-7438.  .  _ _ 

2  BDRM  APT- Avail.  June 
28th.  420  E.  700  N.  #3.  $250/ 
mo.  1-574-2424. 


NEW  CONDO  FOR  GIRLS  3 

bdrm.  2  bath,  W/D.  DW.  Fall/ 
Win  $125/mo.  (inclds  utils). 
Please  call  756-2438. 

21— Single’s  House  Rentals 


MUST  SELL.  1980  Honda  125. 
Just  tuned.  Excell.  cond.  $500 
or  B.O.  375-9822. _ 

52— Mobile  Homes 

1977  CHAMPION  14  x  70  Exe 
cond.  2  bdrm.  covered  deck, 
new  carpet,  lg  storage  shed. 
Corner  lot  in  nice  Provo  park 
w/pool  &laund  rm.  Call  Lane 
373-0929  or  373-3530. 


Some  college  graduates 
may  find  bleak  job  scene 


By  ANN  STEWART 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


NEW  CARPETS  steps  &  por¬ 
ches,  storage  shed,  water  bill 
pd.  Don’t  pay  rent,  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  when  you  leave 
school.  Very  reasonable!  2 
Bdrm.  Call  377-3408. 


900  E.  Call  374-2834.  Dave  bef. 


2  OPENINGS  for  girls  to  live 
in  big,  beautiful  house.  DW, 
AC,  W/D,  micro,  piano  &  much 
more.  $115/mo.  no  utils.  Call 
•Julie  at  375-3651. 


22— Homes  for  Si 


WHY  RENT  WHEN  YOU 
CAN  BUY?  Townhouses  from 
$54,000  (appraised  higher). 
8'/iVc  money  with  5%  down. 
Buy  before  July  10  &  i 


*  tight  wood  burning  stove.  All 
|  this  &  more.  Come  &  see  ourgt. 
V  1  o c . .  surrounds  Provo’s 
Bicentennial  Park.  1404  E. 
1440  So.  Phone  373-0312  or  373- 
I  4328.  /  /  . 

VICTORY  PLACE!!! 
i  Newest  &  finest  condos,  built 
near  BYU.  Frplc,  DW,  W/D 
hk-ups,  +  much  much  more. 
There’s  still  time  to  choose  col¬ 
ors.  Call  today  for  info.  224- 
2010  evns  or  225-7539. 
DESPERATE:  $300  down  on 
Provo  Condo.  Spacious  3  bdrm, 
AC,  firpl,  DW,  hk-ups,  blinds, 
4  yrs  old.  Only  $40,500  375- 

3  FOUNTAINCONDO  Town- 
house.  2100  sqft.  view  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  pool,  dbl  carport.  Lease 
terms  also  avail.  203  E.  4735  N. 
Provo,  UT  48604.  Forappt.  call 
SLC  562-2358. 

33  Computer  &  Video 


GOODTIME  RENTALS 


$2  per  movie  fc 
VCR’s  $1  for 


DISKETTES  3M  &  Dysan 
i,  brand  DSDD  5  .Vi”  floppies.  1 
blk  from  Y.  375-1712,  eves. 


38— Misc.  for  Sale 


kinds  roll  ends  fabric  at  Vi  price. 
Fabric  Center,  763  Columbia 
Lane,  Provo.  373-2550. 


OVERSTOCKED!  Clearance 
;  of  100  house  plants  from  my 
I  greenhouse  at  $2.75  each.  Sat. 

June  29.  644  W.  300  N.  Provo. 

WHIRLPOOL  Washer  $40, 
,  Whirlpool  Dryer  $75.  Call  late 
|  or  early  evenings  489-7314. 

42-Musical  Instr. 


PIANOS  used,  returned  ren¬ 
tals,  trade  ins,  like  new.  Re¬ 
duced.  Save,  Wakefields,  373- 
!  1263.  _ 

GUITARS,  used  returned  ren¬ 
tals.  Like  new,  gntd.  Big  sav- 
ings,  Wakefields,  373-1263. 
PIANOS,  for  rent.  Excellent 
for  students.  Call  for  low 
terms.  Wakefields.  373-1263 
SOUNDSATION  REC.  STU¬ 
DIO  Best  sound.  16  Track  $20/ 
hr.  Call  226-0491,  377-8863. 
HERGER  MUSIC  INC 
1  Utah  Valley’s  newest  TEAC 
DEALER.  PORTA-ONE,  4- 
track  recorder.  Great  for  song 
writing  &  making  demo  tapes. 
HERGER  MUSIC.  158  S.  100 
W.  Provo. 

43— Electrical  Appl. 

NEW  &  USED  FURNITURE: 
.’  Used  appl.  guaranteed  180 
days.  WE  PAY  CASH  for 
second-hand  marchandise.  AA 
(  Furniture  &  Appl.  450  W.  Cen- 
ter.  374-6886. 


Glance 


Items  for  At-A-Glance  must 
be  received  by  noon  the  day 
before  publication.  All  items 
must  be  double-spaced  and 
typed  on  an  8  1/2-by-ll-inch 
sheet  of  paper.  Items  will  not 
be  published  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  days  and 
submissions  of  a  commercial 
nature  or  which  advertise 
activities  resulting  in  remun¬ 
eration  to  anyone  will  not  be 
accepted  for  publication. 

Cap  and  Gown  Rentals  — 
The  deadline  for  renting  gra¬ 
duation  caps  and  gowns  is  July 
26.  Orders  after  this  date  can¬ 
not  be  quaranteed  delivery  and 
will  be  charged  a  late  fee. 

Summer  Concerts  Improm- 
tu  —  Outstanding  acts  are 
needed  for  the  Aug.  2  Concerts 
Impromtu.  Applications  at  the 
ASBYU  Culture  Office  in  433 
ELWC.  For  more  information 
contact  Dave  Johnson  in  433 
ELWC,  at  Ext.  7183  or  at  375- 
8516.  Apply  soon. 

Volunteers  Needed  —  We 
are  looking  for  enthusiastic  and 
dedicated  people  to  help  with 
Fall  1985  Freshmen  Orienta¬ 
tion  programs.  If  interested 
please  leave  a  message  for 
David  Jones  at  the  ASBYU  re¬ 
ceptionist  desk,  at  Ext.  3901  or 
com  to  a  meeting  Thursday  at  8 
p.m.  in  562  ELWC. 


NOTES 

Clubnotes  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Uiverse 
on  Wednesdays  as  a 
service  to  students.  In¬ 
formation  must  come 
from  the  ASBYU  Orga¬ 
nizations  Office.  All 
clubnotes  must  be  in 
English  and  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  25  words. 

Association  of  Scien¬ 
ce  Fiction  and  Fantasy 

—  Round  robin  story, 
poem,  drawing  and  any¬ 
thing  else  we  can  think, 
of.  Bring  your  pencil  and 
paper.  Wednesday  7 
p.m.  in  130  TNRB. 

Response  Meeting 
for  Human  Rights  Week 

—  Thursday  at  7  p.m.  in 
369  ELWC.  We  need 
everyone’s  support. 


While  BYU’s  April  graduates  are  en¬ 
joying  life  in  the  “real  world,”  a  new  crop 
of  students  are  preparing  to  don  their  caps 
and  gowns  in  August  and  take  on  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  the  corporate  rat  race. 

Although  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life,  graduates  may  find  it  hard  to 
cash  in  on  their  hard-earned  diploma. 

Clyde  Ormond,  labor  market  analyst  for 
the  Provo  Job  Service,  said  the  job  outlook 
is  excellent  for  those  who  have  degrees  in 
engineering,  math,  chemistry,  physics, 
computer  technology,  accounting  and 
business  management.  He  added  that  de¬ 
grees  in  nursing  and  other  health  fields 
will  also  be  helpful. 

He  said  the  outlook  for  graduates  with 
other  degrees  is  not  as  bright,  with  their 
chances  of  finding  employment  about 
average. 

In  an  annual  survey  by  “Changing 
Times”  magazine  (February  1985)  of  job 
opportunities  for  college  graduates,  com¬ 
panies  and  government  agencies  compris¬ 
ing  the  survey  said  the  demand  for  these 
high-technology  jobs  is  a  reflection  of  the 
concern  in  these  areas. 

The  survey  indicated  55  percent  of  the 
listed  companies  want  computer  science 
graduates,  and  54  percent  are  looking  for 
those  who  have  degrees  in  the  business, 
economics  and  marketing  fields,  while  half 
of  the  companies  expressed  a  need  for 
accounting  graduates. 


Out  of  the  119  companies  surveyed,  a 
majority  said  they  want  the  same  or  more 
graduates  than  they  had  hired  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Last  year  18  percent  of  the 
companies  expected  a  decrease  in  their 
hiring  goals,  compared  with  only  6  percent 
this  year. 

More  than  one  third  of  the  employers  in 
the  survey  said  they  are  having  a  hard 
time  finding  graduates  that  are  qualified 
in  technical  fields.  These  include  jobs  in 
polymer  science,  electrical  and  electronic 
engineering,  while  some  are  looking  for 
those  that  have  advanced  degrees  in  en¬ 
gineering  or  are  qualified  as  computer  spe¬ 
cialists  or  health  physicists. 

Although  many  employers  are  looking 
for  graduates  with  these  high-tech  de¬ 
grees,  some  want  graduates  “that  can  fill 
the  bill”  in  such  various  positions  as  copy 
writers,  commercial  loan  officers  and  soft¬ 
ware  developers. 

Jack  Fowler,  director  of  employment 
for  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau  in  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  said  in  the  survey  summary 
graduates  will  have  to  be  aggressive  in 
their  job  searches  if  they  want  to  snag  a 
good  job. 

“Each  year  the  percentage  of  college 
graduates  in  the  American  work  force 
reaches  a  new  record  high,”  Fowler  said. 
“Graduates  should  keep  in  mind  that  their 
education  will  pay  dividends  in  the  long' 
run,  but  maybe  not  so  much  in  the  short 
run.  What  this  means  is  that  many  gradu¬ 
ates  may  have  to  start  their  careers  at  a 


lower  level  than  they  had  hoped.” 

Many  companies  said  they  will  pay  more 
to  graduating  college  seniors  this  year 
than  last,  with  projected  increases  in  the 
1-  to  9-percent  range. 

Michigan  State  University’s  Placement 
Services  office  reported  graduates  with 
four  years  of  college  should  earn  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $20,470  to  start.  Engineering 
graduates  should  make  between  $27,827 
and  $28,086,  while  wages  for  education 
and  arts  and  letters  graduates  should  fall 
between  $15,124  and  $17,082. 

And  how  should  one  prepare  to  secure 
that  first  job  after  graduating?  Ormond 
said  one  should  first  write  a  resume  and 
apply  at  as  many  places  possible.  The  re¬ 
sume  is  the  major  step  in  the  job-hunting 
experience,  he  said,  noting  following  up  on 
leads  is  also  important. 

“Use  all  of  your  resources  and  work 
with  friends  and  neighbors.  A  lot  of  jobs 
are  gotten  by  word  of  mouth,”  Ormond 
said. 

Even  though  there  is  a  lot  of  money  and 
hard  work  that  goes  into  earning  the 
prized  diploma,  Ormond  said  it  is  definite¬ 
ly  worth  the  effort. 

He  said  earning  a  degree  is  not  only 
good  for  the  employment  one  is  able  to  get, 
but  also  for  the  other  benefits  that  go  with 
getting  an  education,  such  as  feeling  bet¬ 
ter  about  oneself. 

There  are  many  job  opportunities  for 
new  BYU  graduates,  but  there  may  not  be 
a  place  for  them  in  the  Provo/Orem  area. 
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Perm  Special 


Includes: 
Personal  consultation, 
permanent  wave, 
hair  cut  and  style. 


Reg.  $53.50( 

Now 


$31 


expires  July  6, 1985 

900  South  State  Orem 
(Evergreen  Square) 
225-7755 


sno; 

SHACK! 


The  first  &  finest  in  Provo  @ 

66  Super  Shaved  Ice  Flavors  a 

(Try  our  Nutra-Sweet  flavors)  a 

FREE  | 

Buy  one  &  get  one  free  w/this  coupon ! 

900  East  Provo  across  from  the  Palace  0 
Between  Pony  Express  Pizza  &  T aco  Bell  g 
1200  N.  71  W.  Provo  - 

expires  June  30, 1985 


Astrology ,  astronomy 
interpret  stars'  meaning 


By  AUDREY  GADZEKPO 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


It  isn’t  just  little  children  who  wonder  what  the 
“twinkle,  twinkle  little  star,”  up  above  the  world  is. 
For  centuries,  men  have  tried  to  figure  out  what 
exactly  those  mysterious  light  givers  represent. 

The  earliest  observations  of  primitive  astronomy 
were  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the  ancient  Heb¬ 
rews,  which  record,  “There  are  two  great  lights  in 
the  sky  —  one  that  shone  by  day  and  the  other  that 
shone  by  night.  There  are  also  the  stars.” 

Astrologers  and  astronomers  have  for  ages  tried 
to  determine  the  true  role  of  stars.  Astrologists 
basically  believe  that  the  stars  and  other  heavenly 
bodies  influence  our  lives,  and  astronomers  believe 
stars  are  mainly  energy  sources,  said  Kimball  Han¬ 
sen,  a  BYU  professor  of  astronomy. 

Astrology,  he  said  is  a  religion,  and  therefore  the 
belief  in  the  powers  of  the  stars  is  based  on  faith 
rather  than  fact.  This  religion,  he  said,  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  Christianity.  “Your  spirit,  the  gospel 
and  what  you  do  with  your  free  agency  is  what 
influences  your  life  and  hot  the  stars,”  he  said. 

■  Astrology  was  first  practiced  as  a  religion  by  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  Hansen  said.  It  was  used,  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  kings  and  hations. ‘Today 
it  is  used  to  determine  the  destinies  of  individuals, 
he  said. 

The  subject  of  astrology  is  now  quite  technical. 
Charts  and  figures  are  used  to  calculate  the  exact 


position  of  the  various  members  of  the  constellation 
to  determine  the  influence  these  constellations 
have  on  the  personality  as  well  as  destiny  of  a 
person,  said  Hansen. 

“The  position  of  the  sun  at  the  time  a  person  is 
born  determines  a  person’s  star.  These  stars  are 
represented  by  symbols  which  connote  certain 
characteristics,”  Hansen  said.  It  is  believed  that 
each  individual  reflects  a  personality  in  keeping 
with  the  sign  under  which  they  are  bom. 

Different  countries  all  over  the  world  have 
varied  concepts  of  the  mysteries  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

“In  China  the  heavenly  bodies  are  considered 
very  influencial  and  there  are  many  legends  con¬ 
cerning  them,”  said  Su-Ge,  a  graduate  student 
from  China,  majoring  in  American  history  and 
American  studies. 

One  popular  Chinese  legend,  said  Su-Ge,  tells 
about  the  origins  of  the  Milky  Way.  According  to 
the  legend,  the  daughter  of  the  heavenly  emperor 
wove  cloth  made  from  the  clouds  and  rainbows.  One 
day,  she  came  down  to  earth,  fell  in  love  with  a 
cowherd  and  they  got  married. 

,  The  emperor,  and  .  empress  were  so  displeased 
with  the  marriage  that  the  epipress  drew  a  line 
across  the  sky  with  her  hair  pin.  This  line  turned 
into  a  river  which  separated  the  lovers. 

The  lovers  could,  however,  meet  once  each  year; 
on  the  seventh  of  July 


We  speak 
your  import  car’s 
language 


CALL  IMPORT  MASTER  FIRST 

We’ve  got  the  right  parts  at  the  right  price 
for  almost  every  import  car  in  town. 

94o™,a,e  1  master!  225-6200 

AUTO  PARTS 

Your  local  Beck  Arnley  distributor 


Freed  felon  charged 
with  karate  murders 


44— TV  and  Stereo 


GOODTIME 

Rent  a  19”  Cl  TV  $22/mo.,  Lg 
j  Miero-$24/mo.  Free  Delivery. 
333N.  200  W. 


EAST  WASHINGTON,  Pa.  (AP) 
—  A  man  charged  with  killing  three 
elderly  widows  with  karate-like 
blows  had  been  freed  from  jail  three 
days  before  the  slayings  because  the 
FBI  thought  he  could  lead  them  to  a 
former  cellmate,  a  prosecutor  says. 

“It  was  not  a  release  we  were  look¬ 
ing  for,”  said  Allegheny  County  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Robert  Colville.  “The 
bureau’s  request  was  a  reasonable 
one.  It  backfired.  It’s  a  tragedy. 
Everyone  concerned  feels  badly  ab¬ 
out  it.” 

FBI  spokesman  Jeff  Kimball  said 
Tuesday  the  bureau  was  not  denying 
Colville’s  claim,  but  in  a  statement  he 
stopped  short  of  confirming  it. 

“We  had  some  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  Steele’s  incarceration  status  with 
the  Allegheny  County  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office.  Any  decision  concerning 
his  release  was  made  by  them  and 
others,”  Kimball  said. 

One  of  the  victims  was  buried  Tues¬ 
day  while  police  dragged  the  Ohio 
River  for  a  car,  owned  by  one  of  the 
women,  that  they  believe  was  used  by 
the  killer. 

Two  of  the  women  died  of  blows 
that  ruptured  their  hearts,  and  the 
third  had  a  burst  liver,  said  Washing¬ 


ton  County  Coroner  Farrell  Jackson. 

Colville  said  his  staff  arranged  the 
release  of  Roland  W.  Steele  of  nearby 
Canonsburg  on  June  18  after  FBI 
agents  said  they  needed  Steele  to  help 
find  his  former  prison  cellmate,  now  a 
fugitive. 

The  women  were  killed  three  days 
later  and  their  bodies  were  found 
Saturday. 

Steele,  38,  described  by  McKees 
Rocks  police  Chief  Ronald  Panyko  as 
a  karate  expert  with  a  record  of  burg¬ 
lary  charges  dating  to  the  mid-1960s, 
had  been  in  jail  in  lieu  of  $20,000  bail 
awaiting  prosecution  on  charges  of  re¬ 
ceiving  stolen  property,  criminal  mis¬ 
chief,  resisting  arrest  and  unautho¬ 
rized  use  of  a  vehicle. 

Allegheny  County.  Common  Pleas 
Judge  Samuel  Strauss  withdrew  the 
bail  and  ordered  Steele  released  on 
his  -own  recognizance  at  Colville’s  re¬ 
quest. 

The  three  women,  all  residents  of 
East  Washington,  were  last  seen 
leaving  a  luncheon  fundraiser  for 
needy  children  Friday  in  this  quiet 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  commun¬ 
ity  around  25  miles  south  of  Pitt¬ 
sburgh. 


Juniors  &  Seniors 
Hire  Yourself 
An  Employer 

by  enrolling  now 

For  Summer  Term 

Employment  Strategy 
Career  Education  317  (2:2:2) 

We  cover  the  following  topics: 

•  How  to  decide  the  job  you  want. 

•  How  to  interview 

•  How  to  dress  for  the  interview  and  later  employment 

•  How  to  prepare  your  letters  and  resume 

•  How  to  negotiate  your  contract 

•  How  to  succeed  on  the  job 

•  How  to  never  be  out  of  work 

•  How  to  build  a  financial  power  base  for  the  future 


Career  Education  Office 

149  SWKT 
378-4308 
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If  your 
evenings 
are  free, 
we  also 
offer  our 
class  one 
night  a 
week. 


-  Pool 

-  2  blocks  from  campus 

-  Cable  TV 

-  Dishwashers 

-  Air  conditioning 

-  Laundromat 

-  Lounge 

-  Study  hall 

-  Great  wards 

-  Big  Screen  TV 

-  Free  Weekly  VCR  Movies 

-  Monthly  Dances 


Enjoy  Summer  At  The  Elms. 

(Fall  and  Winter,  too!) 


745  North  100  East,  Provo. 


Make  this  summer  your  best.  The  Elms 
offers  a  great  time  for  all.  Our  facilities 
and  location  makes  us  BYU’s  finest  stu¬ 
dent  housing.  Students  living  at  the  Elms 
during  summer  get  first  priority  for  the 
fall.  Summer  —  $90.00  all  utilities  paid 
by  landlord.  Reserve  your  space  for  just 
$35.00. 

Phone  375-2549 
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Enjoy  a  Resort 
Lifestyle  This 
Spring  and 
Summer 


Spring/Summer  Prices  Start  at  $80,00 
All  Utilities  paid  —  Cable  TV  incl. 
Enjoy  our  exercise  room  &  suntan 
station,  2  spas,  large  swimming  pool, 
sauna,  rec  room  and  landscaping.  Just 
IV2  blocks  from  campus 


ONLY  4  ROOMMATES 
to  an  apartment  year-round  . 
Special  Discounts  Offered  to  current 
and  Summer  residents  for  Fall. 

For  more  information  call  10-6  p.m. 
Weekdays,  10-2  p.m.  Sat. 


Innovative  surgical  procedure 
eliminates  nearsightedness 

People  can  now  get  rid  of  glasses  and  contact  lenses 


By  CARMA  YEATES 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

Glasses  and  contact  wearers  are  being  presented 
with  more  and  more  options  as  surgery  to  correct 
vision  becomes  more  popular. 

The  media  is  constantly  bombarding  viewers 
with  advertisements  for  procedures  to  correct 
nearsightedness  and  eliminate  the  need  for  glasses 
and  contacts. 

Surgery  for  nearsightedness  was  pioneered 
approximately  eight  years  ago.  Today  its  techni¬ 
ques  have  been  refined  so  that  for  many  it  is  an 
effective  procedure  to  correct  their  vision  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  surgery  commonly  done,  radial  keratotomy, 
has  had  excellent  results. 

Radial  keratotomy  involves  making  six  to  eight 
incisions  in  the  cornea.  The  incisions  are  made  as  if 
you  were  cutting  a  pie;  however,  the  incisions  do 
not  go  all  the  way  to  the  center.  They  only  cut 
through  the  part  covered  by  the  iris,  according  to 
Dr.  Jay  D.  Clark,  an  opthalmologist  in  Provo. 

The  surgery  involves  careful  measuring  of  the 
thickness  of  the  cornea,  the  curvature  and  dia¬ 
meter.  Also  taken  into  consideration  is  the  age  of 
the  patient  and  the  health  of  the  cornea. 

Radial  keratotomy  is  designed  to  flatten  the  cor¬ 
nea  so  focusing  is  less  of  a  strain  on  the  eye. 

“The  cost  of  the  procedure  in  this  country  tradi¬ 
tionally  is  $1,400  to  $1,500  per  eye,  not  including 
the  facility  fee,”  said  Clark. 

However,  in  Utah  the  cost  is  much  less  because 
many  surgeons  are  able  to  do  it  in  their  office. 

“The  cost  is  really  coming  down  to  where  it’s 


reasonable,”  said  Clark. 

The  patient  is  only  anesthetized,  with  eye  drops, 
so  he  is  able  to  go  home  and  be  treated  on  an 
out-patient  basis. 

Most  often,  the  patient  is  able  to  return  to  normal 
activities  in  just  a  few  days,  the  only  side  effect 
being  a  little  fluctuation  in  the  vision  for  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Since  1979,  125,000  radial  keratotomy  surgeries 
have  been  performed  with  great  success.  But  what 
about  people  with  severe  cases  of  near  or  farsight¬ 
edness? 

In  an  effort  to  expand  refractive  surgery  to  make 
it  effective  for  those  very  nearsighted  and  farsight¬ 
ed  patients,  a  new  technique  called  epikeratopha- 
kia  was  developed. 

This  procedure  was  developed  at  the  corneal  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Louisianna  State  University  eye  center, 
and  has  been  successfully  done  on  more  than  600 
patients  there. 

In  January  1985, 200  opthamologists  from  across 
the  United  States  were  invited  to  a  week-long 
course  to  learn  this  technique  and  expand  the 
epikeratophakia  study. 

Dr.  Jesse  Hunsaker,  staff  opthalmologist  at  the 
American  Fork  Hospital,  was  among  those  who 
attended  the  course  and  was  trained  in  the  proce¬ 
dure.  Although  Hunsaker  was  the  first  in  the  state 
to  be  trained,  since  then  several  opthalmologists  in 
Utah  Valley  have  gone  through  the  training  to 
learn  how  to  perform  the  surgery. 

Epikeratophakia  involves  lathing  a  small  piece  of 
corneal  tissue  which  is  then  sewn  onto  the  front  of 
the  patients  comia,  according  to.  Hunsaker. 

“Since  any  power  of  corneal  button  can  be  made, 


it  could  be  used  to  correct  any  amount  of  nearsight¬ 
edness  or  farsightedness,”  said  Hunsaker. 

The  corneal  button,  which  is  made  out  of  human 
cornea,  functions  as  a  living  contact  lense,  said 
Clark. 

After  an  appropriate  pre-operative  examination, 
the  proper  corneal  button  is  custom  made  for  each 
patient.  This  takes  approximately  two  weeks  to 
make. 

The  button  is  made  in  a  freeze-dried  state  and  is 
then  shipped  to  the  hospital  where  it  is  re-hydrated 
during  surgery. 

The  procedure  involves  scraping  the  superficial 
cell  layer  off  the  cornea,  then  the  button  is  sewn 
directly  on  top.  Cells  grow  over  the  top,  and  it 
becomes  a  natural  part  of  the  cornea. 

Epikeratophakia  is  also  successful  in  helping  cor¬ 
rect  a  condition  called  keratoconus,  which  is  where 
the  cornea  is  cone  shaped. 

The  surgery  pushes  in  the  point  or  cone  to  where 
it  is  more  rounded  or  spherical,  said  Clark. 

Adults  with  cataracts  who  can’t  have  a  lens  im¬ 
plant,  and  children  with  cataracts  also  benefit  from 
epikeratophakia. 

Unlike  radial  keratotomy,  epikeratophakia  is 
predictable  and  also  reversible.  “If  any  problems 
arise,  the  corneal  button  can  be  easily  removed  and 
the  eye  returns  to  its  pre-surgery  state,”  said  Hun¬ 
saker. 

The  surgery  has  resulted  in  excellent  visual  re¬ 
sults  without  glasses  for  patients  who  are  very 
nearsighted,  farsighted  and  for  patients  following 
cataract  surgery. 


University  greenhouse 
grows  a  world  of  plants 


By  SHANNON  OSTLER 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


As  BYU  students  walk  to  school,  especially  on 
the  south  side  of  campus,  they  may  enjoy  the  great 
variety  of  plants  they  see,  but  they  probably  do  not 
realize  the  significance  of  many  of  them. 

“We  have  one  of  the  most  diverse  and  useful 
teaching  collections  of  any  university  in  the  west¬ 
ern  states,”  said  Tom  Black,  BYU’s  greenhouse 
manager. 

When  he  first  started  working  at  BYU,  the 
greenhouse  had  60  plant  families  and  500  species. 
Now  there  are  more  than  200  families  and  about 
2,500  species,  and  those  numbers  are  continually 
increasing. 

A  university’s  greenhouse  and  gardens  should 
serve  two  purposes,  Black  said.  “The  first  purpose 
is  to  have  the  largest  and  most  effective  teaching 
collection  possible.  Another  thing  is  to  establish  a 
collection  of  rare  and  unique  plants. 

“Plants  are  very  expensive,”  Black  explained. 
He  said  it  is  not  uncommon  to  spend  $1,000  or  more 
to  obtain  a  single  specimen.  “We  just  don’t  have  the 
money  to  do  that,”  he  added.  But  that  has  not 
stopped  Black. 

Botanical  gardens  in  other  countries  publish  an 
index  seminum,  an  annual  listing  of  plant  seeds 
they  have  collected.  Most  universities  publish  their 
own  to  send  back  and  trades  are  established  for 
seeds. 

Since  BYU  does  not  have  the  funding  or  the 
personnel  for  this  type  of  research  and  collection, 
Black  writes  letters  to  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
gardens  that  have  specimans  he  wants.  He  explains 
the  situation  and  tells  them  he  is  a  good  “scroun¬ 
ger,”  and  will  attempt  to  obtain  the  plants  they 
need  in  exchange. 

He  once  received  a  reply  from  a  man  in  China 
that  said,  “What  is  ‘scrounger,’  please?” 

When  the  gardens  send  him  a  list  of  the  plants 
they  have  been  unable  to  get,  Black  begins  his 
research. 

He  contacts  the  countries  of  the  plants’  origins, 
research  centers,  universities,  other  gardens  and 
places  where  active  research  is  being  conducted  on 
a  specific  plant,  and  he  requests  specimens. 

“It’s  a  better  system  than  any  I’ve  seen,”  Black 
said.  “We’ve  obtained  specimens  of  plants  that 
have  never  even  entered  the  country  before.” 

Black  said  there  are  two  bonuses  with  this  sys¬ 


tem.  Not  only  does  he  obtain  plants  he  would  n 
mally  not  get,  but  BYU’s  status  is  raised  as  well. 

Some  specimens  Black  has  obtained  are  monoty- 
pic,  meaning  that  there  is  only  one  plant  in  one  tiny 
location  of  the  world. 

He  said  he  knows  of  other  universities  that  have 
had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  research  to  get  a  certain 
specimen,  but  Black  has  sources  set  up  all  over  that 
can  get  a  specimen  for  him  quickly  and  inexpen¬ 
sively. 

Black’s  sources  include  80  different  countries 
plus  universities  and  other  gardens. 

“It’s  quite  an  enjoyable  occupation,”  he  said. 
“You  never  know  what  it  will  take  to  germinate  the 
seeds.”  Black  explained  that  different  seeds  take 
different  techniques  such  as  a  nick  on  the  shell  or  a 
series  of  freezing  and  thawing. 

“I  had  some  palm  seeds  that  took  six  years  to 
germinate,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  know  if  they  were 
dead  or  not.” 

Besides  the  greenhouse,  Black  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  arboretum,  medicinal  and  herbal  gardens  and 
the  native  wild  flower  and  range  collections.  (The 
range  garden  supplies  all  the  plants  for  the  range 
and  biology  classes  on  campus.) 

The  arboretum,  located  south  of  campus,  cur¬ 
rently  has  65  species.  “There  are  some  magnificent 
specimens  but  not  a  large  collection,”  Black  said. 
He  has  proj  ected  plans  to  someday  have  close  to  500 
plants  “to  make  it  an  efficient  teaching  tool.” 

Black  said  he  tries  to  collect  botanical  oddities 
and  plants  that  have  strange  adaptations  to  the 
environment  or  different  types  of  photosynthesis 
for  students  to  study. 

He  also  gathers  plants  for  ethno-botanical  study, 
which  is  the  use  of  plants  by  different  cultures,  and 
famous  herbs  and  poisons  of  history. 

BYU’s  collection  of  plants  of  commerce  are  “on  a 
par”  with  other  universities,  Black  said.  Plants  of 
commerce  are  those  with  a  trade  value  such  as  food, 
dye  or  drugs. 

“I  can  find  some  secondary  purpose  for  almost 
any  plant  in  the  greenhouse,”  he  said. 

Black  said  the  greatest  percentage  of  all  our 
medicine  has  plant  origins.  For  example,  aspirin  is 
from  a  willow  extract.  “There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  medicinal  plants,”  he  said. 

To  accommodate  a  large  variety  of  plants  in  a 
small  area,  Black  will  “bonsai”  the  plants.  Each 
time  a  plant  fills  a  pot  with  roots,  he  trims  back  the 
roots  and  cuts  the  upper  branches. 


Past  Daily  Universe  staffers 
win  honors  at  press  contest 


Five  former  Daily  Universe  staffers  copped 
awards  in  the  1985  Utah-Idaho-Spokahe  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Association  newspaper  contest  at  the 
UISAPA  convention  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

Michele  Andrus  Dill  and  Garry  Bryant,  both 
working  for  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  gar¬ 
nered  first-place  honors  in  Division  A  —  newspap¬ 
ers  with  a  circulation  over  50,000  —  for  the  serious 
feature  and  sports  photos  categories,  respectively. 

Lee  Benson,  sports  editor  for  Salt  Lake  City’s 


Deseret  News,  won  second-place  in  Division  A 
sports  columns. 

Don  Baker,  also  of  the  Standard-Examiner, 
came  away  with  a  third-place  finish  in  serious  fea¬ 
tures. 

Ravell  Call  was  the  only  former  Daily  Universe 
staffer  to  receive  multiple  awards.  Call,  working 
for  the  Deseret  News,  won  second-  and  third-place 
in  the  sequence  photo  category.  He  took  another 
third-place  in  feature  photos. 


Game  Gack  ta  at  tke  /c 


Spend  some  time  this  summer  mak-  Bookstore,  the  ELWC  information 
inq  next  school  year  easier.  Enroll  to-  desk,  the  ASB  information  desk  206 
day  in  an  Independent  Study  course.  Harman  Building,  or  at  your  college 
Call  378-2868  for  more  information  or  advisement  center.  ^ 

pick  up  a  free  catalog  at  the  BYU  — 


It's  so  important  to  be  sure  of  your  jeweler's 

integrity,  expertise  and  judgment.  A  precious  gem  is,  after 
all,  a.blind  item  to  most  shoppers ...  a  purchase  to  cherish 
for  a  lifetime.  In  our  store,  you  will  be  assisted 
by  an  American  Gem  Society  Registered  Jeweler — 
specialist  in  gemology.  The  AGS  emblem  which  we  have  been 
awarded  is  your  guarantee  of  quality  merchandise  sold 
according  to  the  highest  standards  of  our  profession.  When 
you  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful  jewel  here,  you  can  be 
confident  that  it  is  a  beautiful  value  too. 


§ierra~West  TMarrionds 


Suite  11A  Cotton  Tree  Square. 
Mon.-Thurs.  10  a.m.-7:30  p.m. 
Fri.  till  8  p.m.  Sat.  till  6  p.m. 
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